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Hiram  perry  holmes, 

President-elect  of  The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management,  was  born  Novem¬ 
ber  17,  1{194.  on  a  large  dairy  and  fruit  farm  near  Detroit,  Michigan,  of 
which  farm  he  assumed  complete  charge  at  the  age  of  seventeen. 

He  attended  the  University  of  Michigan  and  The  University  of  Chicago, 
receiving  an  A.B.  degree  with  a  Certificate  of  Business  Administration  from 
the  University  of  Michigan  in  1917.  Immediately  upon  graduation  Mr. 
Holmes  enlisted  in  the  United  States  Army,  served  overseas  with  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Expeditionary  Forces  for  one  year,  and  was  discharged  as  First  Lieu¬ 
tenant  of  Engineers  in  July,  1918,  with  a  citation  for  meritorious  and  con¬ 
spicuous  services.  He  held  a  Captain’s  commission  in  the  Engineer  Reserve 
Corps  until  19.37. 

Mr.  Holmes  is  President  of  H.  P.  Holmes,  Inc..  Detroit,  engaged  in  prop¬ 
erty  management.  President  of  Stonewall  Investments,  Inc.,  and  Secretary- 
Treasurer  of  Glynnwood  Apartments  Company. 

A  member  of  the  Detroit  Real  Estate  Board.  Mr.  Holmes  during  the 
current  year  has  served  as  President  of  the  Michigan  Chapter  of  The  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Real  Estate  Management,  as  a  member  of  the  Institute’s  Governing 
Council,  Chairman  of  its  Education  Committee,  and  a  member  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute’s  faculty.  He  is  an  author  and  lecturer  on  subjects  pertaining  to 
property  management  and  real  estate  in  general.  Horses  are  his  hobby. 


Hiram  Perry  Holmes,  C.  P.  M. 
President-Elect,  The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management 
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EFFECT  OF  EUROPEAN  WAR  UPON  MANAGEMENT 


Since  the  outbreak  of  hostilities 
in  Europe  there  have  been  any  number  of  opinions  expressed  with 
regard  to  their  effect  upon  real  estate  in  this  country.  Realtors 
attending  the  recent  convention  of  the  National  Association  of  Real 
Estate  Boards  at  Los  Angeles,  at  which  better  than  1,500  delegates 
from  all  sections  of  the  country  were  present,  were  minding  their 
“P’s  and  Q’s”  and  going  about  their  business  as  if  a  war  did  not 
exist.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  real  estate  men  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  European  situation  will  not  be  detrimental,  at 
least  immediately,  to  the  real  estate  business  in  this  country,  and 
the  inference  is  that  for  the  time  being  it  will  be  helpful. 

Most  well-informed  real  estate  men  concur  with  the  opinion  that 
real  estate  conditions  surrounding  the  last  World  War  and  this  one 
are  not  comparable.  After  the  outbreak  of  the  last  war  business 
began  to  improve,  and  real  estate  activity,  including  construc¬ 
tion,  increased  at  an  abnormal  rate.  Eventually  construction  was 
stopped,  upon  government  recommendations,  which  resulted  in 
scarcity  and  a  rapid  rise  in  prices  and  rents.  Today  we  are  in  a 
different  situation,  and,  generally  speaking,  there  is  no  shortage 
of  either  office  space,  apartment  space,  or  single-family  residences. 

As  a  result  of  the  war,  buying  commitments  against  anticipated 
needs  mean  price  increases,  not  only  in  the  war-material  lines,  but 
in  all  lines.  It  therefore  would  seem  that  increased  building  costs 
will  slow  up  construction  and  make  existing  buildings  more  valu¬ 
able. 

As  the  so-called  war  industries  ^oom,  increased  prosperity  in 
these  lines  will  automatically  mean  increased  prosperity  in  other 
lines  of  industry  because  of  higher  buying  power,  better  feeling, 
etc.  It  goes  without  saying  that  this  automatically  means  increases 
in  rentals  and  occupancy  of  industrial  real  estate  and  an  additional 
absorption  of  storage  and  warehouse  space,  all  having  their  effect 
on  the  entire  real  estate  market.  It  is  also  fair  to  assume  that 
activity  in  the  war  industries  will  mean  a  better  demand  for  office 
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space.  If  new  apartment  buildings  are  not  created,  present  apart¬ 
ments,  over  a  period  of  time,  will  command  higher  rentals  and 
thereby,  in  spite  of  increased  operating  costs,  enjoy  increased  net 
incomes. 

The  real  estate  manager  of  today  must  follow  trends  and  events 
very  closely  so  that  he  can  not  only  make  proper  commitments  in 
the  buying  of  materials  but  also  use  proper  judgment  in  advocat¬ 
ing  capital  expenses.  If  the  war  continues  and  this  country  re¬ 
mains  neutral,  with  heavy  buying  commitments  from  abroad,  this 
will  all  have  its  effect  upon  building  operating  costs  and  building 
alteration  costs. 

The  manager  must  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  his  space  commit¬ 
ments  to  present  tenants  and  to  new  tenants.  The  type  and  length 
of  lease  to  be  entered  into,  especially  in  industrial  space,  ware¬ 
houses,  and  office  buildings,  should  be  given  study  and  thought 
as  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  more  and  more  space  will  be  absorbed 
as  certain  types  of  business  expand.  While  the  effects  of  this  in¬ 
creased  business  may  not  be  felt  as  quickly  in  office  buildings  and 
apartment  houses,  it  behooves  the  wise  manager  to  watch  events 
closely  in  order  to  obtain  the  utmost  in  income  for  his  clients. 
Among  other  things,  the  building  manager  should  give  consider¬ 
able  thought  to  whether  or  not  this  is  the  time  to  make  alterations 
and  improvements,  for  the  most  up-to-date  buildings  will  first 
attract  the  new  tenants  and  receive  the  benefits  of  tenant  expan¬ 
sion  as  a  result  of  increased  business. 

R.  C.  N. 

• 

DECENTRALIZATION  AND  THE  PROPERTY  MANAGER 

By  this  time  it  must  be  appar¬ 
ent  that  decentralization  in  most  metropolitan  areas  has  reached 
the  point  where  rentals  are  bound  to  be  depressed  —  and  soon. 
Until  more  or  less  recently,  the  visible  effects  were  limited  to  a 
failure  of  the  long-heralded  shortage  and  recovery  of  rentals  to 
materialize. 

Few  comprehensive  attempts  have  been  made  to  appraise  the 
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situation,  notwithstanding  the  hazard  of  allowing  the  controlling 
interests  to  go  uninformed.  Yet  the  source  of  this  trend  can  be 
pretty  reliably  charted  in  almost  any  community.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  widely  employed  devices  of  testing  public  in¬ 
clination  have  not  been  employed  by  the  larger  realty  owners  to 
substantiate  the  conclusions  to  which  population  trend  figures 
lead  us.  It  appears  that  only  a  disastrous  renting  season  can 
dramatize  the  facts  to  the  point  where  some  protective  steps  are 
taken. 

This  matter  is  one  of  vital  interest  to  the  real  estate  manager. 
It  may  foreshadow  his  struggle  to  survive.  If  conditions  continue 
to  grow  worse  and  financing  institutions  are  obliged  to  take  over 
additional  property,  with  the  prospect  of  living  with  it  for  years 
to  come,  we  may  expect  them  to  start  setting  up  their  own  manage¬ 
ment  organizations.  This  is  no  idle  prophecy — the  trend  has  al¬ 
ready  begun. 

An  institution  which  expects  shortly  to  unburden  itself  of  own¬ 
ership  naturally  seeks  to  avoid  many  of  its  responsibilities.  This 
was  certainly  the  case  when  properties  were  first  dumped  into 
laps  ill  prepared  for  the  task  of  large-scale  realty  administration. 
Today,  the  younger,  more  ambitious  men  in  the  institutions  would 
like  to  tackle  a  real  job.  Their  reasoning  is  not  without  merit. 
Most  significant,  it  is  we  who  give  them  the  most  effective  argu¬ 
ments. 

Regardless  of  where  the  fault  lies,  management  has  not  always 
been  to  the  best  interests  of  the  properties  over  a  period  of  time. 
The  institutions  themselves  may  have  been  responsible  for  this. 
The  fact  remains  that  established  management  practice  has  ex¬ 
posed  glaring  deficiencies,  particularly  in  those  services  which 
count  in  large  group  holdings.  We  refer  to  economic  counsel  which, 
with  finger  on  the  pulse  and  attention  extended  beyond  the  imme¬ 
diate  scope  of  the  problem,  establishes  policies  designed  to  pick 
up  the  dollars  as  well  as  the  dimes.  Reference  is  made  likewise  to 
counsel  on  tenant  relations  and  on  labor  relations.  In  the  last 
analysis,  we  might  say  that  we  have  been  furnishing  smart  man¬ 
agement  rather  than  wise  management. 

The  institutions  are  beginning  to  realize  the  difference;  more 
important,  they  are  being  forced  by  adverse  conditions  to  an  in¬ 
vestment  approach  to  the  problem.  In  a  consumers’  market,  own- 
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ers  who  adhere  to  policies  questionably  effective  in  “good  times” 
are  bound  to  find  themselves  at  a  disadvantage. 

It  is  clearly  up  to  those  who  know  from  actual  experience  the 
superiority  of  progressive  property  management  to  hasten  a  gen¬ 
eral  conviction  that  enlightened  self-interest  pays  bigger  dividends. 
It  is  up  to  them  to  bring  about  a  higher  level  of  reliable  service 
before  the  institutions  do  it  for  themselves.  This  can  best  be  at¬ 
tained  if  serious  students  of  the  problem  will  consolidate  their 
common  viewpoints  and  find  a  means  in  each  community  to  relate 
their  individual  activities  to  a  plan  larger  than  themselves. 

At  this  critical  point  in  the  history  of  urban  realty  operations, 
reason  and  concerted  action  are  required  as  never  before. 

C.  E.  M. 


THE  FLIGHT  TO  SUBURBIA 

A.LL  buyers  are  motivated  by 
three  basic  buying  urges:  (1)  self  preservation,  (2)  desire  for 
romance,  and  (3)  desire  for  money,  says  Mr.  Elmer  Wheeler,  of 
“Don’t  sell  the  steak  . . .  sell  the  sizzle”  fame. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  these  three  primary  motives  are  very 
much  at  work  in  the  present  migration  of  city  flat  dwellers  from 
the  large  centers  of  population  to  the  suburbs  where  they  are  buy¬ 
ing  homes  and  paying  for  them  on  terms  “like  rent.” 

The  desire  for  their  own  roof  over  their  heads  and  the  security 
of  home  ownership  arises  from  the  instinct  of  self-preservation. 

The  urge  to  have  a  house  among  attractive  and  appealing  sur¬ 
roundings,  of  which  the  buyer  can  be  justly  proud,  is  a  strong  and 
compelling  force  and  quite  romantic  in  his  mind’s  eye.  Being  “the 
life  of  the  party”  and  “keeping  up  with  the  Joneses”  sprout  from 
the  same  root. 

The  small  down  payment  and  easy  terms  are  very  forceful  argu¬ 
ments  for  the  creation  of  an  estate  out  of  money  which  would 
normally  be  spent  for  rent,  which  Alls  the  buyer’s  desire  for  money. 

This  combination  of  circumstances  making  home  ownership  at- 
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tractive  is  emptying  city  apartments  at  a  rapid  rate,  and  it  is  tak¬ 
ing  more  ex-tenants  past  the  city  limits  than  it  is  depositing  within 
the  city  borders.  This  is  due  to  a  large  extent  to  the  low  taxes 
prevailing  “over  the  line.” 

The  principal  reasons  for  these  low  taxes  in  the  popular  low- 
priced,  newer,  and  smaller  suburban  communities  now  springing 
up  are  the  lack  of  facilities  and  services,  such  as  schools,  Are  and 
police  protection,  public  health  bureaus,  etc.,  and  the  absence  of 
politicians  to  operate  these  services. 

As  these  new  communities  grow,  however,  it  is  reasonable  to 
expect  that  more  and  more  services  will  be  demanded,  and  more 
and  more  “taxeaters”  will  fasten  themselves  on  this  new  popula¬ 
tion  to  “service”  the  bureaus  as  they  arise.  The  result  will  be 
higher  taxes  more  nearly  approaching  those  in  the  big  city,  to 
escape  which  this  new  population  so  recently  fled. 

This  is  already  evident  in  the  suburbs  surrounding  Chicago 
which  are  old  enough  to  have  felt  the  need  for  most  of  the  urban 
services.  For  instance,  whereas  taxes  in  Chicago  rose  41/4  per  cent 
in  1938,  the  taxes  in  suburban  Riverside  rose  7  per  cent,  those 
in  River  Forest  and  Brookfield  rose  6  per  cent  that  year,  and 
the  rates  for  Evanston,  Oak  Park,  and  Winnetka  averaged  from 
8  per  cent  to  9  per  cent  higher.  The  rates  in  most  of  the  other 
suburbs  rose  more  than  in  Chicago. 

As  the  business  of  property  management  is  inherently  an  urban 
occupation,  we  as  a  group  have  no  alternative  but  to  enter  the  old 
fight  for  lower  taxes  with  renewed  vigor  and  aggressiveness.  If 
we  can  solve  the  tax  problem — and  we  must ! — there  will  be  plenty 
of  attractive  cheap  land  in  our  cities  which  is  much  more  accessible 
to  our  business  centers  than  the  suburban  land.  Also,  we  must  put 
our  shoulders  to  the  wheel  to  create  more  cheap  land  in  the  cities 
by  bringing  about  a  rezoning  of  that  vast  amount  of  land  now 
“overzoned”  for  commercial  purposes  so  that  it  can  be  used  for 
residential  development. 

With  lower  taxes  and  cheap  land  we  can  successfully  compete 
with  the  lure  of  the  suburbs  by  offering  better  layouts  than  have 
been  available  and  more  land,  light,  and  air  per  apartment  unit 
at  lower  rentals.  This  new  housing  will  permit  the  tenant  to  enjoy 
the  many  advantages  and  economies  of  well-planned,  well-managed, 
low-cost  housing  in  the  city,  free  from  the  cares,  restraints,  and 
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risks  of  home  ownership,  and  enable  him  to  retain  his  mobility — 
that  priceless  right  of  the  renter,  the  facility  to  move  freely  and 
easily  as  circumstances  demand. 


QUICK  ADJUSTMENTS  NEEDED 


]^J[ANAGEMENT  agencies  must 
be  ever  on  the  alert  and  flexible  so  that,  when  new  developments 
require  quick  action  and  a  reversal  of  policy,  they  can  move  with 
ease  and  make  the  best  of  whatever  may  lie  in  the  wake  of  a 
change. 

We  are  living  in  an  ever-changing  world,  and  conditions  alter 
themselves  so  rapidly  that,  unless  we  are  awake  and  on  our  toes 
at  the  starting  line,  we  are  left  hopelessly  behind  in  the  race. 
This  has  never  been  more  necessary  than  during  the  past  ten  years. 

Old,  well-established,  apparently  sound  real  estate  offices  have 
lost  out,  decay  and  disintegration  have  set  in,  not  because  they 
lacked  ability,  were  inefficient  or  dishonest,  but  because  they  did 
not  recognize  changes  or  refused  completely  to  accept  the  new 
conditions. 

One  of  the  most  glaring  examples  of  this  is  their  attitude  toward 
recent  home  financing  trends.  As  a  result  of  the  favorable  financ¬ 
ing  offered  through  the  Federal  Housing  Administration,  newly 
married  couples  who  would  normally  lease  a  small  apartment  at 
from  $35  to  $50  per  month  are  starting  out  in  a  new  home  of  their 
own.  Others  who  for  the  last  few  years  were  housed  in  two  or 
three  rooms  have  followed  suit.  This  new  competition  lost  for  the 
apartment  owners  a  potential  market  and  caused  additional  va¬ 
cancies. 

This  situation  divided  management  offices  into  two  groups.  One 
complained,  growled,  and  wasted  time  explaining  how  government 
participation  in  the  loan  field  was  responsible  for  the  numerous 
vacancies  and  actual  losses.  It  did  not  accept  this  new  challenge 
to  management  nor  attempt  to  combat  this  new  element  with  pos¬ 
itive  action. 

Members  of  the  other  group  took  off  their  coats  and  went  into 
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a  huddle.  They  came  out,  not  with  a  definite  solution,  but  with  a 
determination  that  this  problem  could  be  solved.  They  were  de¬ 
termined  to  throw  all  their  knowledge,  ability,  and  resources  into 
its  solution.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  ideas  which  this  second  group 
carried  out: 

1.  One  firm  increased  appropriations  for  advertising. 

2.  Several  switched  over  to  individual  gas  and  electric  meter¬ 
ing  and  reduced  rentals. 

3.  One  manager  combined  apartments,  taking  two,  each  with 
one  room,  kitchenette,  and  bath,  and  at  a  small  cost  made  a 
suite  of  two  rooms,  kitchen,  and  bath,  with  a  large  closet,  thus 
meeting  the  demand  for  more  space. 

4.  Others  immediately  negotiated  loans  for  modernization 
and  improvements. 

5.  An  apartment  house  very  well  located  for  scenic  beauty 
but  some  distance  from  the  suburban  railroad  station  bought 
a  station  wagon  to  convey  tenants  to  and  from  the  building  in 
the  morning  and  evening. 

6.  Another  firm  made  a  study  of  some  thirty  apartment 
buildings  of  all  classes  and  discovered  some  amazing  and  in¬ 
teresting  ideas  that  could  be  and  are  being  tried  in  retaining 
tenants. 

The  results  are  noticeable :  the  first  group  has  experienced  a  va¬ 
cancy  record  of  20  per  cent  to  25  per  cent,  whereas  the  vacancy 
figures  for  the  second  group  have  averaged  5  per  cent  to  not  over 
15  per  cent. 

J.  G.  K. 
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USE  AND  CONTROL  OF  UTILITIES 

e  R.  F.  VOELL 

T'hE  word  “utilities”  as  here 
used  requires  defining.  No  such  meaning  as  is  intended  in  the  title 
of  this  article  is  given  in  the  dictionary.  “Utilities”  there  is  defined 
as  short  for  “public  utilities”  and  refers  to  the  organization  supply¬ 
ing  the  service  rather  than  to  the  service  supplied.  In  this  dis¬ 
cussion  we  shall  consider  the  use  and  control  of  electricity,  gas, 
and  water  as  they  affect  costs  in  apartment  properties  renting 
from  $5.00  to  $20.00  per  room  per  month. 

ELECTRICITY-DEMAND  AND  CONSUMPTION 

So  much  progress  has  been  made  in  the  field  of  electricity  that 
it  is  unnecesary  to  discuss  its  advantages  and  uses.  We  take  elec¬ 
tric  service  for  granted  and  expect  it  to  be  available  without 
interruption  twenty-four  hours  a  day  in  any  quantity. 

It  may  clarify  matters  to  review  the  three  major  parts  of  an 
electric  utility  system — generation,  transmission,  and  distribu¬ 
tion — which  make  up  the  “fixed”  cost  of  utility  capital  investment. 

Electricity,  as  we  know,  is  generated  at  a  central  station  where 
the  prime  mover  is  generally  a  steam  turbine  or  water  turbine. 

It  is  generated  and  transmitted  at  high  voltage  or  pressure 
(generally  13,200,  6,600,  or  2,300  volts)  to  the  load  center,  and 
then  the  voltage  is  lowered  through  transformers  to  usable  con¬ 
sumer  voltages  of  110  to  120  for  lighting,  ironing,  washing,  and 
other  domestic  purposes,  and  220  to  240  for  pumps,  fans,  ma¬ 
chinery,  etc. 

Before  discussing  demand  and  consumption  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  definite  understanding  of  what  a  kilowatt-hour  (abbrevi¬ 
ated  K.W.H.)  is.  This  is  the  unit  of  electric  energy  upon  which 
all  charges  are  based.  Kilo  means  thousand.  If  a  100-watt  lamp 
is  allowed  to  burn  ten  hours,  1,000  watts  of  electric  energy  will 
be  consumed,  or  one  K.W.H.  By  the  same  token,  a  1,000-watt 
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lamp  burning  one  hour  will  consume  1,000  watts,  or  one  K.W.H. 
Therefore,  the  total  consumption  of  K.W.H.  for  any  period  is  the 
total  number  of  watts  used  per  hour  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
hours  and  divided  by  1,000. 

Demand  and  consumption  determine  the  charges  for  electric 
energy  in  all  rate  schedules.  To  obtain  a  clear  picture  of  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  these  two  factors,  we  shall  use  a  hypothetical 
case. 

Let  us  say  that  the  average  lighting  load  or  consumption  per 
dwelling  in  a  certain  residential  section  runs  about  1,000  watts. 
The  utility  company  has  designed  its  system  for  this  load  and 
has  determined  as  a  result  that  the  cost  to  the  consumer  will  be 
$.05  per  K.W.H.  for  the  energy  used.  One  consumer  in  this  section 
decides  to  floodlight  his  tennis  court  one  night  a  week  for  two 
hours,  with  an  intensity  of  light  that  will  require,  to  make  the 
point  clear,  10,000  watts,  which  is  ten  kilowatts. 

It  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  for  the  generator  capacity,  trans¬ 
formers,  and  service  lines  to  be  of  increased  size  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  demand  of  this  one  consumer.  Since  the  charge  of  $.05 
per  K.W.H.  for  the  energy  consumed  in  lighting  the  tennis  court 
once  a  week  for  two  hours  is  not  enough  to  warrant  the  increased 
capital  cost  of  equipment,  this  consumer  will  have  to  pay  an  ad¬ 
ditional  demand  charge  of,  let  us  say,  $1.00  per  kilowatt.  There¬ 
fore,  this  consumer’s  monthly  bill  will  consist  of  a  demand  charge 
for  ten  kilowatts  for  the  tennis  court  plus  one  kilowatt  for  the 
residence,  totaling  eleven  kilowatts  at  $1.00  per  kilowatt,  or  $11.00, 
plus  the  total  metered  consumption  in  K.W.H.  at  $.05  per  K.W.H. 

Therefore,  consumption  is  the  total  K.W.H.  of  electrical  energy 
actually  used  during  a  given  period,  whereas  demand  is  the  maxi¬ 
mum  number  of  kilowatts  which  might  be  used  within  a  pre¬ 
determined  period,  generally  a  thirty-minute  interval. 

In  the  case  just  cited,  the  demand  can  be  obtained  directly  from 
the  flgures  at  hand.  In  actual  practice,  it  is  likely  to  be  indeflnite 
and  is  generally  estimated  by  the  utility  company  based  upon  its 
past  experience  and  then  checked  on  the  site  with  what  is  known 
as  a  recording  demand  meter.  This  meter  has  a  chart,  generally 
circular,  ruled  for  time  and  consumption,  on  which  a  permanent 
record  of  the  demand  is  made.  From  this  chart  it  is  possible  to 
determine  what  the  demand  is  over  or  during  any  given  period. 
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COST  OF  ELECTRICITY 

Electricity  costs  vary  as  widely  as  from  $.009  to  $.04  per 
K.W.H.,  depending  upon  circumstances.  The  following  table  of 
costs  from  projects  of  the  United  States  Housing  Authority  illus¬ 
trates  this: 


Service 

Projects 

Cost  per 
K.W.H. 

Cost  per  Dwelling 
Unit  per  Month 

Lif^hting:,  refrigeration, 
cooking,  and  power 

Fairfield  Courts 

$.031 

$4.50 

Kenfield 

$.009 

$1.96 

Lighting,  refrigeration. 

Harlem 

$.024 

$2.40 

and  power 

Laurel  Homes 

$.012 

$1.37 

Lighting  and  power 

Lauderdale 

$1.26 

Will  Rogers  Courts 

$.022 

$  .83 

There  are  a  great  number  of  rate  schedules,  but  they  can  be 
grouped  under  two  headings — wholesale  and  retail. 

The  retail  rates  vary  depending  upon  the  service  required: 
straight  lighting;  lighting  and  refrigeration;  light,  refrigeration, 
and  cooking ;  any  one  of  the  foregoing  with  hot-water  heating ;  etc. 

If  the  amount  of  energy  to  be  consumed  is  large  enough,  a 
lower  rate,  known  as  ivholesale,  is  obtainable,  and  this  in  turn 
can  be  listed  under  two  headings.  One  is  known  as  primary  master 
metering,  where  the  service  is  introduced  at  high  voltage  and 
all  of  the  transformers  and  protective  equipment  are  owned  and 
maintained  by  the  consumer. 

The  other  wholesale  rate  is  known  as  secondary  master  meter¬ 
ing.  In  this  case  the  service  is  introduced  at  low  or  usable  voltage, 
the  transformers  and  all  protective  equipment  being  provided  and 
maintained  by  the  utility  company. 

To  illustrate  the  difference  in  cost  between  a  wholesale  rate 
and  a  retail  rate,  the  following  comparison  is  based  upon  lighting, 
tenant  refrigeration,  and  project  power  for  a  500-family  apart¬ 
ment  in  the  city  of  Cleveland : 

Wholesale  =  $.0156  per  K.W.H.  =  $1.66  per  dwelling  per  month 
Retail  =  $.0347  per  K.W.H.  =  $3.69  per  dwelling  per  month 

In  large-scale  developments,  primary  master  metering  results  in 
low  electric-energy  costs  but  makes  it  necessary  to  include  this 
cost,  unless  submetering  is  permitted  by  the  utility  company,  as 
a  part  of  the  tenants’  rent.  Unless  a  liberal  estimate  is  made  of 
the  probable  tenant  consumption,  it  is  necessary  to  install  check 
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watt-hour  meters  to  hold  the  tenants  within  the  limits  set  up. 
Meter  reading  and  billing,  plus  maintenance,  repairs,  and  replace¬ 
ments  of  meters,  average  about  $.10  per  meter  per  month.  To  this 
must  be  added  the  interest  on  the  cost  of  meters,  which  at  41/2  per 
cent  for  money  invested  would  run  approximately  $.04  per  meter 
per  month.  Thus  the  total  cost  of  each  check  meter  is  $.14  per 
month.  This  cost  in  a  500-family  development,  25  per  cent  check- 
metered,  would  be  about  $17.50  per  month,  or  $.035  per  apartment 
per  month. 

Using  the  wholesale  rate  schedule  for  the  above-mentioned 
Cleveland  project,  all  500  families  would  have  to  use  2.1  per  cent 
less  electricity  for  tenant  lighting,  refrigeration,  and  project  power 
to  balance  the  cost  of  check  metering. 

Someone,  therefore,  might  say,  “Well,  why  bother  with  this 
arrangement?  Why  not  let  the  utility  company  meter  the  entire 
development?”  Here  is  the  reason.  By  taking  the  total  load  on 
a  master  meter,  the  project  obtains  the  lowest  possible  rate  for 
the  energy  it  consumes  for  project  lighting — ^basements,  stairs, 
community  buildings,  and  for  all  power  in  a  central  heating  plant — 
which  is  essential  to  low  operating  costs. 

For  example,  if  the  500  dwelling  units  are  in  20  buildings,  each 
with  a  heating  plant,  approximately  35  K.W.H.  per  apartment 
per  month  will  be  required  for  project  light  and  power,  including 
the  management  office,  basement  spaces,  stair  halls,  yard  lighting, 
basement  laundries,  and  stoker-fired  heating  plants. 

Project  light  and  power,  500  x  36  =  17,500  K.W.H.  per  month 
Retail  basis,  17,500  x  $.0313  $548  per  month 

Whole.sale  basis,  17,500  x  $.0156  273  per  month 

Saving  $276  per  month,  or  $3,300  per  year 

The  ideal  setup  is,  of  course,  to  have  a  master  meter  for  the 
development  and  submeters  for  all  tenants.  In  this  case  the  cost 
of  electric  energy  is  not  included  in  the  rent,  and  each  tenant  is 
billed  monthly  at  the  retail  rate  for  what  he  consumes.  However, 
a  great  many  public  utilities  will  not  permit  submetering. 

CONTROL  OF  CURRENT  USAGE 

We  all  know  the  domestic  uses  of  electricity,  but  to  refresh 
our  memories  let  us  run  through  them.  They  are  lighting,  cook¬ 
ing,  refrigeration,  hot-water  heating,  washing,  ironing,  radio. 
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warming  pads,  and  all  the  motor-driven  kitchen  equipment  with 
which  we  are  familiar.  In  a  project  100  per  cent  metered,  the 
management  is  not  interested  in  the  number  or  kinds  of  equipment 
used  except  from  the  standpoint  of  maintenance.  However,  where 
electrical  energy  is  included  in  the  rent,  it  is  essential  that  the 
tenant  load  be  held  in  check. 

If  hot-water  heaters  are  used,  they  should  be  under  time-switch 
control,  which  switches  the  heater  on  during  the  “off-peak”  or 
light-load  period  from  10:00  P.M.  to  7:00  A.M.  By  so  doing  the 
demand  may  not  be  increased. 

Each  apartment  has  a  fuse  or  circuit-breaker  panel  to  which 
all  wiring  within  the  apartment  is  connected.  By  proper  sizing 
of  the  fuses  or  circuit  breakers,  the  energy  consumed  can  be  held 
to  a  certain  limit.  Under  a  continuous  overload,  fuses  will  not 
hold,  nor  will  the  circuit  breaker  stay  closed  until  the  load  has 
been  reduced.  If  this  happens  too  often,  the  tenant  will  complain 
to  the  management,  at  which  time  the  tenant  may  be  reminded 
that  he  is  exceeding  his  allowable  consumption. 

Another  means  of  control  is  the  use  of  check  meters.  The  elec¬ 
tric  wiring  can  be  arranged  so  that  a  watt-hour  meter  can  be 
installed  on  any  tenant’s  service  at  any  time  without  the  tenant 
knowing  it.  The  reading  of  this  meter  once  a  month  will  show 
whether  or  not  the  tenant  in  question  is  exceeding  his  allotted 
amount  of  electricity.  If  so,  the  management  may  bill  him  for 
the  overrun  or  warn  him  that  a  bill  will  be  rendered  if  it  continues. 

Project  consumption,  including  public-space  lighting,  power  for 
heating,  ventilating  fans,  laundry  hot  plates,  etc.,  is  more  easily 
controlled.  Hall  and  ground  lighting  may  be  controlled  by  time 
switches  or  manually  controlled  by  key-type  lock  switches.  Light¬ 
ing  and  hot  plates  in  laundries  can  be  controlled  in  a  similar 
manner.  A  central  heating  plant  should  always  be  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  one  qualified  to  operate  it  and  who  recognizes  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  preventing  current  wastage.  The  current  cost  for  public- 
space  lighting  may  vary  from  $.10  to  $.40  per  apartment  per 
month,  and  for  power  in  the  heating  plant  from  zero  to  $1.00  per 
apartment  per  month. 

It  is  strongly  recommended  that  central  heating  plants  as  well 
as  offices,  stores,  community  rooms,  or  buildings  be  separately 
metered  so  that  accurate  operating  cost  records  can  be  kept. 
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In  order  to  obtain  the  most  efficient  operation  of  an  apartment 
building  it  is  essential  to  know  what  is  being  done.  Monthly  re¬ 
ports  of  current  usage  are  invaluable  if  the  quantities  used  are 
to  be  kept  down  for  economical  operation. 

gas—measurement  and  heat  value 

Gas  in  use  today  is  either  manufactured  or  natural.  Due  to 
the  capital  cost  necessary  to  manufacture  gas,  the  area  served  by 
one  plant  is  limited.  With  equivalent  capital  cost,  natural  gas 
can  be  piped  great  distances  before  being  distributed  as  the  bulk 
of  the  investment  is  in  pipe  lines. 

Gas  is  measured  in  cubic  feet,  and  most  charges  are  made  per 
100  cubic  feet  or  per  1,000  cubic  feet.  The  quantity  of  gas, 
measured  in  cubic  feet,  required  for  a  given  purpose  depends 
upon  its  heat  value. 

The  heating  value  of  gas  is  expressed  in  British  Thermal 
Units,  abbreviated  B.T.U.  One  B.T.U.  is  the  quantity  of  heat  re¬ 
quired  to  raise  the  temperature  of  one  pound  of  water  one  degree 
Fahrenheit.  The  heating  value  of  gas  is  expressed  in  the  number 
of  B.T.U.  per  cubic  foot  of  gas.  For  manufactured  gas,  the  mini¬ 
mum  heating  value  per  cubic  foot  is  generally  set  up  by  the  public 
service  commission  or  city  ordinance. 

In  the  United  States  the  standard  heating  values  for  manufac¬ 
tured  gas  vary  from  400  to  600  B.T.U.  per  cubic  foot. 

For  natural  gas  there  are  very  few  instances  where  the  mini¬ 
mum  heating  value  is  established.  The  heating  value  of  natural 
gas,  however,  is  generally  between  900  and  1,200  B.T.U.  per  cubic 
foot,  usually  around  1,000.  In  comparing  gas  consumption  for 
comparable  uses,  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  difference  in 
heat  values  in  gas  from  different  sources  of  supply. 

The  accepted  standard  of  uniform  measurement  is  the  “therm,” 
A  therm  is  a  unit  of  heating  value  equivalent  to  100,000  B.T.U. 
Six  hundred  fifty  cubic  feet  of  gas  having  850  B.T.U,  per  cubic 
foot  equal  552,500  B.T.U,,  or  5,525  therms. 

GAS  RATES 

Charges  for  gas  are  based  upon  the  type  of  gas  rate  as  well  as 
the  class  of  service  selected.  Before  discussing  these  it  is  well  that 
we  be  familiar  with  the  four  “charges”  used. 
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Minimum  charge  is  the  charge  per  meter  or  per  customer,  unless 
otherwise  specified.  For  example,  if  a  rate  form  states  that  the 
first  300  cubic  feet  or  less  cost  $1.00,  and  the  next  2,000  cubic 
feet  cost  $.10  per  100  cubic  feet,  then  $1.00  is  the  minimum  charge. 

Commodity  charge  is  for  the  actual  amount  of  gas  consumed 
during  the  month. 

Service  charge  is  a  monthly  charge  per  meter  or  per  customer, 
unless  otherwise  specified.  The  service  charge  is  added  to  the 
commodity  charge. 

Demand  charge  is  a  monthly  charge  per  customer,  unless  other¬ 
wise  specified.  It  is  generally  determined  by  the  customer’s  maxi¬ 
mum  rate  of  use  of  gas  within  a  given  period.  The  demand  charge 
is  always  in  addition  to  the  commodity  or  consumption  charge. 
The  demand  charge  is  similar  to  the  electrical  demand  charge 
previously  described  in  detail  and  serves  the  same  purpose. 

There  are  approximately  six  types  of  rates  and  eleven  classes 
of  service  available  in  the  United  States  today.  Space  limits  the 
discussion  to  only  a  few  of  the  rates  and  classes  most  generally 
in  use. 

Under  the  straight-line  rate  the  price  of  gas  per  thousand  cubic 
feet  is  constant,  regardless  of  consumption. 

When  the  block  rate  is  used,  a  constant  price  per  M.C.F.  (1,000 
cubic  feet)  is  charged  for  all  gas  in  the  first  block,  say  the  first 
10,000  cubic  feet,  and  for  the  next  40,000  cubic  feet  a  lower  price, 
and  then  for  all  above  50,000  cubic  feet  a  still  lower  price  per 
cubic  foot. 

The  service-charge  rate  includes,  in  addition  to  the  charge  for 
gas  consumed,  a  service  charge. 

In  the  *‘two-part  demand  rate”  one  part  is  for  the  actual  gas 
consumed,  and  the  other  part  is  the  demand  charge. 

The  foregoing  rates  are  available  for  many  classes  of  service, 
a  few  of  which  are: 

General  domestic  rate— cooking  and  lighting. 

Optional  domestic  rate — including  the  use  of  gas  for  hot-water 
heating  or  refrigeration,  or  both. 

Water-heating  rates — ^which  apply  to  gas  used  for  water  heating 
only. 

House-heating  rates — which  apply  to  the  use  of  gas  for  house 
heating  only. 

Industrial  rates — for  industrial  plants  and  processes. 

Commercial  rates — which  apply  to  the  use  of  gas  in  commercial 
buildings  for  any  one  or  all  the  uses  of  gas  previously  mentioned. 
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Most  utility  companies  allow  a  discount  on  their  monthly  bills. 
This  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  a  prompt-payment  discount  or 
a  delayed-payment  charge. 

Prompt-payment  discount  is  the  amount  allowed  to  be  deducted 
from  the  bill  if  paid  within  a  specific  period,  generally  ten  days 
after  the  rendering  of  the  bill. 

Delayed-payment  charge  is  the  amount  added  to  the  net  bill  if 
not  paid  within  a  specific  time,  also  generally  ten  days  after  the 
rendering  of  the  bill. 

Since  the  requirements  of  each  development  present  different 
problems,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  recommend  a  specified 
rate  and  class  of  service  for  any  one  project.  This  is  also  true 
because  all  utility  companies  do  not  have  available  the  many  rates 
and  classes  mentioned.  However,  by  keeping  the  number  of  meters 
down  to  a  practical  limit  and  by  making  sure  that  hot-water 
heaters  are  used  during  off-peak  periods,  thereby  reducing  demand, 
the  most  economical  rate  should  be  obtained. 

CONTROL  OF  GAS  CONSUMPTION 

Any  development  may  involve  one  or  all  of  the  following  uses 
of  gas:  cooking,  refrigeration,  hot-water  heating,  and  space  heat¬ 
ing.  If  the  tenants’  gas  consumption  is  metered,  the  management 
is  not  directly  interested  in  this  equipment  other  than  from  a 
standpoint  of  maintenance.  However,  if  gas  is  furnished  as  a  part 
of  the  rent,  the  management  naturally  is  very  much  interested  in 
the  use  and  control  of  the  gas.  A  single  pilot  light  on  a  gas  range 
consumes  very  little  gas  in  itself,  but,  when  multiplied  by  a  hundred 
or  a  thousand  ranges,  the  cost  is  quite  sizable: 

In  unseasonable  weather  the  use  of  ovens  to  take  the  chill  off 
of  the  kitchen  should  be  guarded  against.  This  condition  can  be 
discovered,  of  course,  only  by  unexpected  calls  on  tenants  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  management  staff. 

Hot-water  heaters,  if  of  the  insulated  storage  type,  should,  as 
previously  stated,  be  on  clock  control  to  obtain  the  off-peak  rate 
and  thereby  not  increase  the  demand  charges. 

The  use  of  the  side-arm,  manually  controlled  hot-water  heaters, 
although  lower  in  initial  cost  than  the  storage-tank  type,  is  not 
recommended  where  gas  is  included  in  the  rent.  Their  efficiency  is 
lower,  and  the  user  thoughtlessly  heats  more  water  than  is  re- 
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quired  at  the  time  and  to  a  higher  temperature  than  needed.  The 
hot  water  not  used  cools  off,  and  the  cost  of  heating  this  unused 
water  represents  just  that  much  wasted  fuel.  Likewise,  when 
water  is  heated  to  a  temperature  higher  than  is  required,  it  has 
to  be  cooled  for  use  by  adding  cold  water;  this  is  another  waste 
of  gas. 

By  using  a  well-insulated  storage-tank  type  of  hot-water  heater, 
both  these  losses  are  avoided  as  the  temperature  can  be  set  for  a 
predetermined  number  of  degrees  and  the  heated  water  stored  at 
that  temperature  until  used. 

If  the  property  contains  stores,  offices,  or  community  spaces,  they 
may  have  refrigerators,  hot-water  heaters,  and  space  heaters. 
What  has  just  been  said  regarding  this  equipment  in  dwellings 
applies  also  for  these  areas. 

In  addition,  hot  plates  and  mangles  may  be  used  in  the  laundry, 
which  should  be  under  the  direct  control  of  the  management.  One 
method  is  to  allow  the  laundry  to  be  used  only  during  certain 
hours;  at  the  time  it  is  locked,  the  employee  doing  so  checks  to 
see  that  all  equipment  using  gas  has  been  turned  off.  Another 
method  is  by  time-clock  control,  which  obtains  the  same  results 
but  requires  additional  capital  investment. 

In  the  central  heating  plant  the  control  is,  of  course,  automatic, 
with  equipment  supervised  by  the  operating  engineer. 

Leaks  in  pipe  lines,  both  underground  and  within  buildings,  are 
direct  losses  as  well  as  dangerous.  When  one  is  detected,  the  gas 
company  should  be  called  in  immediately  to  determine  the  location 
of  the  leak  and  the  remedy. 

SOURCES  OF  WATER  SUPPLY 

The  question  of  water  supply  is  so  important  that  assurance 
of  a  suitable  supply  should  be  obtained  for  a  new  development 
and  a  continuous  supply  maintained  on  an  operating  project. 

If  there  are  periods  when  the  water  pressure  is  insufficient,  due 
to  the  elevation  of  the  property  or  for  other  causes,  a  supplemental 
pump  may  be  necessary.  Because  of  the  cost  of  operating  this 
pump,  provision  should  be  made  to  run  it  only  when  necessary. 

Many  cities,  particularly  those  located  inland,  must  treat  the 
water  supply  in  elaborate  filtering  plants,  which  remove  injurious 
impurities  in  the  water.  These  impurities  consist  of  animal  or 
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vegetable  life,  which  may  be  injurious  to  health,  and  of  dissolved 
salts,  which  may  injure  both  health  and  equipment.  Where  such 
filtering  plants  are  not  in  use,  it  usually  is  an  indication  that  the 
water  supply  is  pure  enough  from  a  health  standpoint,  but  it  may 
still  carry  dissolved  salts  which  will  be  injurious  to  equipment. 

When  the  city  water  supply  is  obtained  from  springs  or  wells, 
it  is  likely  to  contain  dissolved  minerals,  particularly  in  a  lime¬ 
stone  country,  which  will  tend  to  fill  up  or  “scale”  the  inside  of  the 
pipe  lines,  eventually  closing  them.  This  is  particularly  true  in 
the  hot-water  lines.  Discoloration  of  sinks,  washbasins,  and  bath¬ 
tubs  may  result  from  some  of  the  dissolved  salts  in  the  water. 
The  water  from  wells  is  likely  to  be  more  palatable  than  water 
from  streams.  This  is  because  of  the  minerals  dissolved  in  it. 

Where  the  city  supply  is  drawn  from  streams,  it  is  less  likely 
to  contain  dissolved  minerals,  but  more  likely  to  be  contaminated 
with  disease-creating  bacteria,  vegetable  growths,  carbon  dioxide, 
and  dissolved  air.  Practically  all  of  this  water  is  treated  with 
chlorine  to  kill  the  injurious  growths. 

Water  supplies  drawn  from  swampy  areas,  or  which  have  been 
stored  in  shallow  ponds  in  warm  climates,  contain  various  vege¬ 
table  growths,  some  of  which  will  pass  the  filtering  plants  and 
become  evident  in  water  drawn  from  apartment  taps  if  allowed 
to  stand  in  a  relatively  warm  place.  Swamp-land  water  often  con¬ 
tains  considerable  dissolved  carbon  dioxide  which,  if  not  removed, 
will  cause  corrosive  troubles  in  hot-water  pipe  lines. 

A  certain  amount  of  dissolved  air  is  necessary  in  water  to  make 
it  palatable,  but  an  excessive  amount  causes  corrosion  in  pipe 
lines.  The  lack  of  air  is  noticeable  in  the  “flat”  taste  of  water 
which  has  been  boiled. 

WATER  TREATMENT 

While  most  of  the  city  water  supplies  are  relatively  free  from 
injurious  impurities,  there  are  places  where  supplemental  treat¬ 
ment  on  the  project  is  desired.  This  is  true  more  frequently  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  water  to  be  used  in  the  heating-system  boilers. 
A  number  of  designs  of  small,  standardized  water-treating  plants 
are  available  from  different  manufacturers.  In  making  a  selection 
the  advice  of  a  competent  engineer  should  be  obtained. 

When  water  is  “hard” — ^that  is,  carries  a  considerable  amount 
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of  dissolved  sulphate  minerals — it  is  sometimes  advantageous  to 
soften  by  supplemental  treatment  the  water  used  for  washing  and 
bathing  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  soap  and  rinsing  required.  Here, 
too,  economy  dictates  the  wisdom  of  obtaining  expert  engineering 
advice.  The  alternative  is  paying  ten-  or  a  hundredfold  the  cost 
of  a  reasonable  engineering  fee  through  the  purchase  of  unsuit¬ 
able  equipment. 

WATER  COSTS 

The  cost  of  water  varies  considerably  in  different  communities, 
depending  upon  the  sources  of  supply,  treatment  costs,  methods  of 
financing,  and  the  operating  costs  of  the  supply  system.  Of  fifty 
operating  housing  projects  in  which  the  United  States  Housing 
Authority  is  interested,  the  minimum  water  rate  is  $.025  per  100 
cubic  feet,  resulting  in  a  cost  of  $.29  per  dwelling  per  month. 
The  maximum  rate  is  $.1875  per  100  cubic  feet,  giving  a  cost  of 
$1.84  per  apartment  per  month.  In  those  cities  where  costs  are 
relatively  high,  correspondingly  greater  attention  should  be  given 
to  the  subject  of  water  in  the  management  of  the  housing  project. 

The  method  of  charging  for  water  service  varies  considerably, 
but  in  general  certain  rates  are  established  and  controlled  by  civic 
regulations.  The  supply  companies  often  furnish  water  on  differ¬ 
ent  schedules  depending  upon  the  quantity  used.  These  schedules 
apply  alike  to  similar  classes  of  service. 

In  some  places  a  fixed  rate  per  dwelling  is  established  for  the 
monthly  or  annual  cost  of  water.  In  other  places  water  service 
is  charged  at  so  much  a  month  or  year  per  faucet  or  fixture.  This 
method  of  billing  has  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  number  of  faucets 
or  fixtures  installed  at  the  sacrifice  of  convenience.  Due  to  the 
fact  that  this  method  of  charging  is  conducive  to  wastefulness, 
there  is  a  tendency  for  communities  to  apply  a  metered  rate. 

Those  communities  which  have  established  schedules,  based  upon 
metered  rates,  experience  savings  in  the  amount  of  water  per 
family,  but  have  an  added  expense  of  meter  reading,  accounting, 
and  meter  testing  and  upkeep.  Except  where  water  is  very  cheap, 
these  added  costs  are  less  than  the  value  of  the  water  saved,  so 
a  gain  is  made. 

Tenant  metering  in  apartments,  while  conducive  to  the  most 
economical  use  of  water,  usually  is  not  practicable. 
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Usually  the  most  economical  method  of  purchasing  water  is  to 
have  a  master  meter  for  the  whole  development.  In  doing  so, 
larger  consumptions  per  meter  are  experienced  with  the  result 
that  wholesale  scheduled  rates  often  are  obtainable.  To  reduce 
construction  costs  in  some  developments,  water  connections  for 
various  buildings  have  been  made  to  mains  nearest  to  the  build¬ 
ings,  resulting  in  the  installation  of  a  number  of  water  meters. 
Invariably  higher  water  rates  are  thereby  obtained  because  of 
the  lesser  consumption  per  meter  and  because  of  the  greater  serv¬ 
ice  charges  and  expenses  for  reading.  Opportunities  of  pooling 
meters  and  of  alterations  to  master  metering  should  be  investi¬ 
gated.  Increased  costs  of  interest  and  depreciation  on  additional 
capital  invested,  of  course,  should  be  balanced  against  rate  savings. 

In  billing  for  water,  many  utility  companies  provide  for  dis¬ 
counts  for  prompt  payment  of  bills.  These  affect  the  cost  of 
water;  therefore,  the  office  system  should  provide  a  check  to  see 
that  advantage  is  taken  of  the  discounts. 

Modern  housing  requires  the  supplying  of  hot-water  service  to 
tenants.  This  heated  water  is  obtained  by  passing  water  from 
the  normal  supply  through  suitable  heating  apparatus.  Experience 
indicates  that  a  temperature  of  130  to  140  degrees  is  the  best 
temperature  to  which  to  heat  this  water.  Lower  temperatures 
tend  to  increase  water  consumption.  Higher  temperatures  are  apt 
to  introduce  corrosion  troubles  inside  the  hot-water  tanks  and  pipe 
lines,  and  a  greater  risk  of  scalding  tenants  arises.  These  corro¬ 
sion  troubles  are  caused  by  dissolved  gases  being  released  from 
the  water  so  that  they  can  act  upon  the  metal. 

In  some  places  it  is  found  advantageous  to  circulate  the  hot 
water  in  the  main  lines  by  electrically  driven  pumps.  Sometimes 
the  equipment  provided  circulates  considerably  more  water  than 
is  necessary,  resulting  in  excessive  power  costs.  If  the  distributing 
lines  are  suitably  covered,  the  amount  of  circulation  may  be  re¬ 
duced  to  approximately  five  gallons  per  minute. 

Except  in  the  far  South,  the  largest  use  of  fuel  for  housing 
developments  is  for  the  purpose  of  space  heating.  The  most  eco¬ 
nomical  fuel  available  should  be  chosen  for  this  purpose.  This 
same  fuel  will  be  the  most  economical  for  the  purpose  of  heating 
hot  water  while  the  heating  system  is  in  operation,  and  it  often 
proves  to  be  the  most  economical  to  use  while  the  heating  system 
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is  not  in  operation.  The  hot  water  is  generated  either  in  the  boiler 
room  or  by  means  of  steam  produced  in  boilers.  The  cost  of 
heating  this  water  is  closely  involved  with  the  cost  of  space  heat¬ 
ing.  The  same  labor  is  used  for  both,  and  certain  heat  losses  are 
common  to  both.  In  comparing  methods  of  heating  water  it  is 
usually  proper  to  consider  only  the  added  cost  over  and  above  what 
is  necessary  for  space  heating.  This  resultant  cost  is  usually  very 
low.  Individual  hot-water  heaters  are  used  where  gas,  oil,  or  elec¬ 
tricity  is  cheap.  For  summer  use  the  individual  heater  sometimes 
is  cheaper  to  operate  than  the  large,  centralized  heating  plant 
because  it  is  automatic  and  requires  little  or  no  labor. 

When  it  proves  necessary  to  treat  the  water  for  impurities, 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  costs  of  this  treatment.  There 
are  times  when  rather  high  charges  are  made  by  manufacturers 
for  the  material  used  for  treatment.  If  intelligent  operating  per¬ 
sonnel  or  consulting  service  is  available,  it  may  be  possible  to 
purchase  simple  and  cheap  chemical  compounds  rather  than  to 
use  the  patented  products.  In  the  large  cities  it  often  is  possible 
to  contract  with  some  local  chemical  concern  or  laboratory  to  su¬ 
pervise  the  operation  of  the  water-treatment  plant  in  small  opera¬ 
tions. 

To  obtain  suitable  operating  costs  it  is  necessary  to  maintain 
the  water-supply  and  plumbing  equipment  in  good  repair. 

CONTROL  OF  TENANT  WATER  USAGE 

Control  of  the  uses  of  water  will  vary  with  the  type  of  housing 
development  involved.  In  general,  the  high-priced  rental  proper¬ 
ties  cannot  expect  to  be  as  conservative  in  the  usage  of  water 
as  the  low-priced  rental  properties. 

The  quantity  of  water  used  per  family  per  day  will  vary  with 
the  locality,  the  amount  of  landscaping  cared  for  around  the  de¬ 
velopment,  and  the  habits  of  the  tenants.  The  amount  will  be 
between  150  and  250  gallons  per  family  per  day.  Of  this,  from 
30  to  70  gallons  per  day  will  be  required  in  the  form  of  hot  water. 

There  is  not  much  that  can  be  done  to  control  the  amount  of 
water  used,  but  the  following  suggestions  may  help.  Water  is 
used  by  the  tenant  in  the  kitchen,  bathroom,  and  laundry.  Where 
an  effort  is  to  be  made  to  reduce  the  water  consumption  to  a 
minimum  in  low’-priced  rental  properties,  it  is  well  to  explain  to 
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the  tenant  either  in  group  meetings  or  in  bulletins  that  the  cost 
of  water  is  high.  In  order  to  reduce  the  cost  and  thereby  reduce 
or  keep  rents  low,  it  will  be  necessary  for  each  tenant  to  be  care¬ 
ful  in  the  use  of  water  and  to  report  to  the  management  any  leak¬ 
ing  valve  or  other  wastage  of  water  which  is  recognized.  Where 
the  city  pressure  is  relatively  high,  the  management  can  install 
regulating  valves  to  reduce  the  amount  per  family. 

The  use  of  water  for  drinking  purposes  is  most  exacting  and 
invariably  determines  the  quality  of  water  furnished.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  one  of  the  smallest  uses  of  water.  Water  for  cooking  is  less 
exacting  in  its  requirements  and  again  is  of  small  quantity.  The 
water  used  for  washing  dishes  may  amount  to  a  considerable  item, 
particularly  if  the  habit  of  washing  under  running  water  from 
faucets  is  followed.  This  practice  results  in  a  relatively  large 
usage  of  hot  water,  which  tends  to  make  it  even  more  expensive. 
Consequently,  the  recommendation  should  be  that  the  tenant  use 
the  old-fashioned  dishpan. 

Some  refrigerating  equipment  requires  water  to  assist  in  the 
cooling  operation.  This  is  apt  to  be  expensive.  Where  this  practice 
is  followed,  a  careful  study  should  be  made  to  determine  whether 
the  equipment  should  be  retained  or  whether  another  type  of  equip¬ 
ment  should  be  installed. 

As  a  means  of  conserving  the  water  used  in  lavatories,  it  some¬ 
times  is  desirable  to  install  spring-closing  faucets.  The  habit  of 
washing  under  running  water  thereby  is  discouraged. 

There  is  not  much  that  can  be  said  about  the  curtailment  of 
water  used  for  bathing,  particularly  in  tubs.  The  tendency  is  for 
people  to  bathe  more  often  than  in  olden  times — a  procedure  which 
is  to  be  encouraged  rather  than  discouraged.  If  shower  baths  are 
installed,  a  reduction  in  the  use  of  water  can  be  made  by  reducing 
the  pressures  and  the  shower-head  sizes. 

There  are  two  general  types  of  toilets — those  equipped  with 
automatic  flush  valves  and  those  equipped  with  tanks  to  regulate 
the  amount  of  water  used.  Either  installation  can  be  adjusted  be¬ 
tween  rather  wide  limits,  and  both  can  become  wasteful  by  getting 
out  of  order.  It  is  essential  that  they  be  kept  in  good  operating 
condition  as  the  amount  of  water  which  can  be  wasted  is  large. 
Periodic  inspection  and  adjustment  as  a  maintenance  routine  is 
effective. 
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Water  usage  will  be  affected  considerably  by  the  habits  of  the 
tenants  in  the  use  of  laundries.  Where  the  washing  is  sent  to 
commercial  laundries,  a  considerable  saving  in  water  is  made. 
Where  the  tenants  have  laundry  work  done  on  the  premises,  there 
is  not  much  that  can  be  done  about  the  curtailment  of  water  except 
to  obtain  the  full  co-operation  of  tenants  or  their  servants  to  that 
end. 

There  are  types  of  washing  machines  that  are  driven  by  water 
power.  These  are  wasteful  of  water,  and  their  substitution  by 
electrically  driven  equipment  should  be  given  serious  consideration. 

CONTROL  OF  WATER  FOR  PROJECT  USAGE 

Nondwelling  uses  of  water  include  the  following:  watering  of 
the  lawns;  general  cleaning  by  the  janitor;  the  heating  system; 
and  fire  protection.  Except  for  fire  protection,  the  use  of  water 
for  these  purposes  is  under  direct  management  control,  and  con¬ 
sequently  the  waste  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  amount  of  water  used  for  landscape  watering  will  depend 
upon  the  area  to  be  serviced  and  the  rainfall.  Here  there  is  an 
opportunity  to  display  a  considerable  amount  of  care  and  good 
judgment  in  the  use  of  water.  Water  used  by  the  janitorial  force 
to  keep  the  place  clean  is  not  often  wasted. 

In  addition  to  the  water  used  for  cleaning  in  the  boiler  room,  it 
is  necessary  to  replace  the  loss  of  water  in  the  boiler  system  and 
to  supply  certain  power  requirements.  The  make-up  water  required 
in  the  boiler  system  is  a  result  of  steam  leakage,  which  should  be 
kept  to  a  minimum,  and  of  other  boiler-room  practices.  As  the 
water  in  the  boilers  tends  to  become  foul  with  impurities,  it  is 
necessary  to  remove  them  by  the  process  of  “blowing  down”  or 
removing  some  of  the  water  from  the  boiler.  Judgment  in  the 
operation  of  the  boiler  will  reduce  the  amount  of  “blow  down”  to 
only  that  which  is  necessary.  There  is  a  heat  loss  also  in  this 
blow-down  water.  It  is  well  to  have  a  meter  installed  in  large 
boiler  plants  to  measure  the  amount  of  boiler  water  make-up.  The 
management  can  then  judge  whether  excessive  amounts  are  being 
used. 

Soot-blowing  equipment  often  requires  the  use  of  steam  which 
is  lost  and  must  be  replaced  by  make-up  water.  In  general,  it  is 
not  good  practice  to  curtail  the  soot-blowing  operations  in  order 
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to  save  water.  In  some  plants  ashes  are  handled  by  steam  jets 
which  require  additional  boiler  make-up.  The  amount  of  steam 
required  by  this  apparatus  is  very  high,  and  attention  should  be 
directed  to  the  use  of  it.  When  the  system  is  in  operation,  ashes 
should  be  fed  to  it  as  fast  as  it  will  take  them.  Then  the  system 
should  be  shut  down  as  promptly  as  possible. 

Some  of  the  auxiliary  boiler  equipment,  such  as  damper  regu¬ 
lators,  requires  the  use  of  water  which  is  discharged  to  the  sewer. 
This  equipment  should  be  kept  in  first-class  operating  condition  to 
prevent  water  wastage,  and  it  is  well  to  see  that  the  equipment  is 
not  kept  in  continual  operation  as  a  result  of  the  faulty  operation 
of  other  regulating  equipment. 

The  housing  development  should  have  as  reliable  fire  protection 
in  the  form  of  water  supply  as  it  is  possible  to  obtain  with  the 
community  facilities.  In  general,  the  more  adequate  the  supply, 
the  lower  the  fire-insurance  rates  will  be.  The  local  fire-department 
authorities  should  be  consulted  regarding  the  water  supply  for  fire 
protection,  and  their  recommendations  should  be  given  serious 
consideration.  It  is  very  rare  that  the  water  used  for  fire  protec¬ 
tion  can  be  metered  because  of  the  excessive  size  of  the  meter 
equipment  required.  The  usual  practice,  therefore,  is  to  make  a 
charge  per  hydrant  for  the  fire-protection  service. 

In  connection  with  the  controlling  of  the  quantity  of  water  used, 
the  necessity  for  eternal  vigilance  to  the  end  of  eliminating  leaks 
in  pipe  lines,  valves,  and  other  equipment  cannot  be  stressed  too 
strongly.  A  check-list  routine  for  maintenance  help  is  found  effec¬ 
tive.  The  quantity  of  water  which  can  be  wasted  from  a  small  leak 
operating  continuously  is  truly  surprising.  In  a  large  housing 
project  the  possibility  of  leaking  valves  is  great,  and  large  losses 
from  this  source  may  be  experienced.  There  are  a  number  of  makes 
of  valves,  using  different  kinds  of  materials.  Where  excessive  valve 
maintenance  costs  are  experienced,  it  is  worth  while  to  try  other 
equipment  to  find  that  which  will  meet  the  local  requirements  more 
satisfactorily. 

In  conclusion,  the  following  points  may  be  emphasized:  Know 
your  rate  schedules.  Keep  data  on  consumptions.  Compare  differ¬ 
ent  consumptions  with  budget  estimates.  Check  high  costs  to  bring 
them  down  to  average,  and  check  low  costs  to  determine  whether 
savings  are  possible  elsewhere. 
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MANAGEMENT  FEES 

•  S.  William  Walstrum,  C.P.M. 

T'hE  profit  incentive  is  just  as 
natural  a  motivating  factor  in  the  field  of  property  management  as 
it  is  in  the  fields  of  industry,  medicine,  and  law.  Whether  the  prop¬ 
erty  manager  is  concerned  exclusively  with  the  management  of 
real  property  or  whether  that  activity  is  merely  a  department  of 
an  all-round  real  estate  service,  he  is  or  should  be  intensely  in¬ 
terested  in  knowing  if  the  office  or  the  department  is  operating 
profitably.  The  fees  which  he  receives  are  the  life  stream  of  the 
business.  On  their  adequacy  depends  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
enterprise. 

Many  management  executives  who  handle  a  large-volume  busi¬ 
ness  are  deceived  as  to  the  comparative  costs  of  handling  certain 
of  their  accounts.  Month  after  month  they  lose  money  on  unprofit¬ 
able  accounts.  The  profitable  business  has  to  absorb  the  loss,  and 
the  office  net  makes  questionable  the  wisdom  of  continuing  to  accept 
unprofitable  accounts  for  the  doubtful  prestige  of  mere  additional 
volume. 

All  accounts  should  be  analyzed  upon  the  basis  of  strict  cost 
accounting.  If  certain  of  these  are  chronically  unprofitable,  if  they 
are  actually  costing  the  organization  money  to  maintain  them,  if 
there  are  no  extenuating  circumstances  such  as  sales  potentialities 
to  justify  their  continuance,  then  they  should  be  promptly  elimi¬ 
nated. 

It  is  naturally  impossible  for  any  individual  or  body  to  attempt 
to  promulgate  management  rates  which  would  be  universally  ac¬ 
ceptable  and  universally  profitable.  Local  conditions,  concentration 
or  diffusion  of  properties,  and  the  respective  volume  of  each  ac¬ 
count  render  the  question  of  fees  largely  up  to  individual  boards 
and  individual  managers.  I  shall,  however,  offer  some  concrete 
observations,  drawing  from  my  own  experience  and  from  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  others  in  whom  I  have  confidence. 

BROKERAGE  FEES 

The  property  manager  is  entitled  to  and  should  receive  broker- 
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age  fees,  as  determined  by  local  board  rates,  for  initiating  leases  on 
all  managed  real  estate,  whether  privately  or  institutionally  owned. 
Under  practically  all  contracts  the  manager  is  permitted  to  pay  a 
full  leasing  commission  to  a  cobroker.  Therefore,  it  would  seem  t® 
be  sound  practice  and  good  business  for  the  owner  to  allow  the 
manager  similar  compensation.  The  manager  carries  the  overhead, 
he  advertises  vacant  space  at  his  own  expense,  he  conducts  the 
credit  investigation,  he  employs  salesmen  to  assist  him  in  leasing 
the  vacant  space,  he  shoulders  full  responsibility  for  the  satisfac¬ 
tory  performance  of  the  account,  and  he  cannot  do  it  in  a  profes¬ 
sional  manner  on  the  average  monthly  management  fee  alone. 

Similarly,  the  manager’s  services  should  be  recognized  financially 
in  the  matter  of  the  renewal  of  existing  leases.  In  this  capacity, 
the  qualified  manager  can  be  of  invaluable  service  to  his  principal. 
He  maintains  detailed  files  on  expiring  leases  which  are  replete 
with  useful  information.  He  knows  the  habits,  temperament,  finan¬ 
cial  ability,  and  plans  of  the  tenant  better  than  anyone  else.  He  is 
able  to  use  this  fund  of  knowledge  to  advantage  in  the  matter  of 
renewing  leases,  reducing  seasonal  turnover,  cutting  decorating 
costs,  and  maintaining  income  on  an  even  keel.  Service  of  this  type 
puts  dollars  into  the  pocket  of  the  owner,  and  it  is  deserving  of 
compensation. 

The  relation  of  the  renewal  commission  to  the  original  brokerage 
fee  varies  widely  at  the  present  time.  In  the  management  of  iso¬ 
lated  properties  or  low-volume  accounts  it  should  be  the  equivalent 
of  the  initial  brokerage  fee.  In  large-volume  accounts,  particularly 
where  there  is  a  concentration  of  properties,  management  may  be 
profitably  undertaken  and  satisfactorily  performed  where  the  re¬ 
newal  fee  is  computed  upon  a  sliding-scale  basis,  but  it  should  not 
be  less  than  one  half  of  the  original  commission.  Exact  percentages 
are  a  matter  of  cost  accounting  and  a  consideration  of  local  con¬ 
ditions.  It  is  my  opinion,  however,  that  the  establishment  of  a 
renewal  brokerage  fee  for  leasing  is  entirely  compatible  with  pro¬ 
fessional  practice  and  that  it  can  be  fully  justified  to  any  owner, 
private  or  institutional. 

THE  MANAGEMENT  FEE 

In  our  discussion  of  the  actual  management  fee,  we  must  dif¬ 
ferentiate  between  this  and  the  brokerage  fee.  The  two  are  poles 
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apart.  When  a  cobroker  brings  in  an  application  and  a  deposit  on 
a  vacant  space,  his  work  is  done.  The  manager,  however,  is  just 
beginning  to  function.  His  duties  are  too  numerous  to  enumerate 
completely,  but  among  the  most  important  are  the  following: 

Planning  the  rent  schedule. 

Finding  tenants  who  can  meet  the  schedule. 

Qualifying  the  tenants  by  a  thorough  credit  investigation. 

Preparing  the  lease  and  having  it  executed. 

Preparing  specifications  for  decorating,  securing  estimates,  award¬ 
ing  the  contract,  and  supervising  the  work. 

Hiring,  instructing,  and  maintaining  satisfactory  personnel  to  staff 
the  Wilding. 

Purchasing  all  supplies  necessary  for  the  operation  of  the  building. 

Auditing  and  paying  of  bills. 

Advertising  and  publicizing  vacant  space  through  selected  media 
and  broker  lists. 

Planning  alterations  and  modernizing  programs. 

Inspecting  vacant  space  frequently  and  periodically. 

Keeping  abreast  of  the  times  and  posted  on  competitive  market 
conditions. 

Maintaining  a  complete  system  of  records  available  for  immediate 
reference. 

Submitting  accurate  and  periodic  statements  to  owners  with  net 
checks  and  a  complete  accounting  of  all  funds  handled. 

Paying  insurance  premiums  and  taxes  and  recommending  tax  ap¬ 
peals  when  warranted. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  more  or  less  fundamental  and  me¬ 
chanical  functions  of  the  property  manager.  Many  managers  go 
through  these  motions,  but  they  take  on  real  significance  and  vital¬ 
ity  only  when  the  results  are  analyzed  and  interpreted. 

In  order  to  achieve  the  highest  level  of  performance,  the  manager 
must  staff  his  own  office  with  personnel  of  proven  ability.  He  must 
maintain  an  organization  composed  of  experts  in  the  respective 
fields  of  leasing,  collecting,  engineering,  accounting,  advertising, 
and  public  relations.  This  type  of  help  cannot  be  picked  up  off  the 
street  at  low  wages,  hastily  assembled,  and  called  a  management 
organization.  They  command  comparatively  high  wages,  and  they 
must  be  trained  to  function  intelligently.  The  qualified  property 
manager  must  maintain  such  an  organization  during  periods  of 
reduced  income.  His  pay  roll  and  overhead  must  be  met.  Without 
a  backlog  of  reasonable  volume,  a  high  type  of  property  manage¬ 
ment  cannot  exist.  Therefore,  it  is  dangerous  for  managers  to  talk 
in  terms  of  minimum  fees.  The  most  satisfactory  performance 
simply  cannot  be  achieved  upon  a  minimum-fee  basis.  A  reserve 
cushion  must  be  provided  to  guarantee  an  even  level  of  excellence 
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during  cycles  of  uncertainty  and  fluctuation.  Truly  efficient  service 
cannot  be  produced  upon  a  5  per  cent  basis,  and  I  make  bold  to 
venture  that  the  adequate  level  will  be  found  in  the  range  between 
7  and  10  per  cent. 

SUPERVISION  FEES 

There  are  various  kinds  and  types  of  supervision  fees  in  exist¬ 
ence,  many  of  them  basically  unsound  and  unsatisfactory  in  appli¬ 
cation. 

Where  the  owner  and  manager  jointly  determine  that  the  best 
interests  of  all  will  be  served  by  holding  a  newly  acquired  one-  or 
two-family  house  exclusively  for  sale,  then  it  would  seem  equitable 
and  proper  for  the  manager  to  charge  and  to  receive  a  reasonable 
fee  for  the  initial  rehabilitation  of  this  property.  Frequently  the 
property  is  in  a  deplorable  condition.  It  may  require  a  radical 
face-lifting  operation,  involving  structural  changes  and  alterations 
and  extensive  modernizing,  as  well  as  mere  decorating.  To  restore 
the  property  to  its  maximum  sales  possibilities  with  a  limited  ap¬ 
propriation  requires  technical  skill  plus  imagination.  Inasmuch  as 
the  house  is  not  to  be  rented,  there  is  no  expectancy  of  management 
income.  A  fee  for  services  rendered  is  therefore  definitely  in  order 
and  perfectly  proper  from  every  professional  consideration.  The 
fee  is,  of  course,  a  variable,  but  many  private  and  institutional 
owners  have  concluded  that  it  may  be  reasonably  computed  upon 
the  basis  of  10  per  cent  on  the  first  $500  of  cost  and  5  per  cent 
thereafter.  This  rate  seems  adequate  for  all  normal  purposes  and 
is  sufficient  to  permit  the  manager  to  do  a  thorough  job. 

The  acceptance  of  supervision  fees  upon  a  percentage  basis  on 
expenditures  for  sundry  repair  items,  minor  decorating,  routine 
maintenance,  odd  jobs,  and  the  purchase  of  supplies  and  materials, 
however,  constitutes  bad  practice  which  is  incompatible  with  pro¬ 
fessional  standards.  These  are  functions  which  come  within  the 
manager’s  routine  field  of  operations.  They  are  a  part  of  the  job 
for  which  he  is  paid. 

OVERWRITING  SALES  COMMISSIONS 

The  property  manager  should  receive  an  overwriting  commission 
on  the  sale  of  a  managed  property  when  this  property  is  sold  by  a 
cobroker.  If  one  institution  is  more  interested  than  another  in 
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liquidation,  then  such  an  arrangement  is  bound  to  act  as  a  sales 
stimulus.  It  offers  the  incentive  to  manager  as  well  as  cobroker. 
The  manager  knows  the  building  and  all  vital  data  connected  with 
it  better  than  anyone  else.  He  has  appraised  it,  has  analyzed  it,  is 
familiar  with  its  gross  and  net  incomes,  and  can  predict  with 
reasonable  certainty  its  future  expectancy.  It  is  to  him  that  co¬ 
brokers  come  for  information  and  not  to  the  owner.  The  manager 
is,  therefore,  the  central  and  important  figure  in  the  sale.  On  the 
extent  of  his  co-operation  and  on  the  reliability  of  his  information 
usually  hinges  the  outcome  of  the  transaction.  It  is  unreasonable 
for  the  owner  to  expect  the  manager  to  push  the  sale  of  the  build¬ 
ing  and  to  make  cobrokers  the  beneficiaries  of  a  valuable  fund  of 
information  without  adequately  protecting  the  manager  through 
the  medium  of  the  overwriting  commission.  A  fee  of  2  per  cent  on 
such  sales,  except  in  the  case  of  large  apartment  or  commercial 
buildings,  has  become  more  or  less  popular  through  widespread 
usage.  I  favor  the  general  adoption  of  such  a  fee,  with  reasonable 
variations  as  conditions  warrant,  as  a  component  and  justifiable 
part  of  professional  practice. 

TERM  CONTRACTS 

Our  profession  should  concern  itself  with  the  education  of  its 
clients  to  the  reciprocal  advantages  of  term  contracts.  This  nat¬ 
urally  presumes  a  relationship  of  mutual  confidence  developed  to  a 
high  degree. 

The  selection  of  the  property  manager  should  be  made  carefully 
and  deliberately  by  the  owner,  but,  once  selected,  the  manager 
should  have  definite  assurance  of  reasonable  tenure.  Contracts 
terminable  at  will  or  upon  thirty  days’  notice  foster  apprehension 
and  impair  the  mechanics  of  long-range  programs.  Term  contracts 
will  discourage  and  should  eliminate  the  sniping  tactics  of  cut- 
raters.  A  general  acceptance  and  adoption  of  term  contracts  will 
undoubtedly  require  education  and  effort  on  the  part  of  those  who 
believe  in  it.  The  ultimate  rewards  will  be  substantial,  however, 
and  should  fully  justify  our  earnest  consideration  of  and  action 
upon  this  phase  of  our  contractual  relationships. 

INSTITUTIONAL  FEES 

Prior  to  1930  the  management  business  was  a  very  different 
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activity  from  what  it  is  today.  There  were  comparatively  few  firms 
who  engaged  exclusively  in  or  who  specialized  in  the  business  of 
property  management.  The  sudden  large-scale  acquisition  of  real 
estate  by  institutions  created  a  definite  problem,  not  only  for  these 
institutions,  but  for  the  entire  real  estate  fraternity. 

If  all  institutional  fees  are  not  presently  adequate  according  to 
our  judgments,  let  us  remember  that  ownership  “in  the  grand 
manner”  by  institutions  dates  back  only  to  the  early  nineteen- 
thirties,  and  let  us  admit  the  possibility  that  the'  subject  of  profes¬ 
sional  fees  had  not  been  fully  explored  or  ventilated  by’  them  at 
that  time  any  more  than  it  had  been  by  us.  Let  us  hasten  to  further 
concede  that  there  can  be  no  final  opinion  recorded  here  or  else¬ 
where  on  a  matter  which  is  so  closely  allied  with  conflicting  con¬ 
ceptions  of  personal  service  and  with  disparities  in  individual 
ability. 

QUALITY  OF  MANAGEMENT  OF  FIRST  IMPORTANCE 

I  should  like  to  conclude  with  this  thought:  Let  us  never  get 
the  cart  before  the  horse.  Let  us  never  stumble  over  the  matter  of 
fees  before  the  quality  of  our  management  has  been  resolved.  There 
is  plenty  of  room  at  the  top  of  the  management  profession — the 
bottom  is  still  crowded.  Our  inspiration  can  be  drawn  from  our 
observations  of  the  successes  of  the  leaders  in  other  vocations.  Who 
says  that  there  is  anything  unethical  or  unprofessional  about  a 
situation  where  daily  scores  of  people  wait  patiently  upon  a  certain 
leading  medical  practitioner  to  pay  him  breath-taking  fees  because 
he  has  learned  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  better  than  anyone  else 
how  to  administer  genuine  relief  to  a  suffering  humanity?  The 
servant  is  still  worthy  of  his  hire.  So  let  us  resolve  to  qualify 
ourselves  so  thoroughly  as  property  managers  as  to  bring  about 
an  enthusiastic  popular  acknowledgment  of  our  identification  with 
a  genuine  profession.  If  we  do  this,  I  wager  that  our  major  con¬ 
cern  will  not  be  with  fees  but  with  business  waiting  at  our  doors. 
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HOW  TO  OBTAIN  AND  RETAIN  MANAGEMENT  BUSINESS 

•  Louis  J.  Pfau,  Jr.,  C.P.M. 

Obtaining  and  retaining 
management  business  are  closely  related.  If  properties  are  man¬ 
aged  well  enough  to  retain  the  business,  new  business  will  be  ob¬ 
tained  as  a  result.  A  great  deal  of  management  business  just 
naturally  comes  to  an  established  organization  with  a  good  reputa¬ 
tion,  but  in  the  main  most  of  it  is  secured  by  solicitation. 

SOURCES  OF  NEW  BUSINESS 

A  property  management  organization  must  be  ever  on  the  alert 
and  ready  to  solicit  any  management  business  that  is  in  the  offing. 
This  may  be  because  the  present  management  is  not  satisfactory, 
because  the  owner  believes  a  specialist  can  do  more  with  his  prop¬ 
erty  than  he  can  himself,  or  because  the  property  has  changed 
hands. 

The  question  may  be  asked,  “How  are  we  to  know  that  the  man¬ 
agement  of  a  certain  property  is  going  to  be  changed?”  As  a  rule, 
you  hear  of  this  through  your  everyday  business  and  social  con¬ 
tacts.  Of  course,  in  a  large  real  estate  organization  the  salesmen 
and  staff  talk  with  many  people  every  day  and  in  this  way  pick  up 
clues.  New  business  might  even  be  secured  from  overhearing  a 
conversation  in  an  elevator. 

The  wide-awake  management  organization  keeps  in  touch  with 
properties  that  it  would  like  to  manage ;  if  it  sees  that  the  present 
management  is  not  making  a  success  of  the  job,  it  endeavors  to 
convince  the  owner  that  he  should  make  a  change.  Owners  need 
to  be  educated  as  to  the  value  of  property  management,  such  as 
that  which  can  be  obtained  from  a  specialist  in  this  field.  In  your 
solicitation  give  them  examples  of  what  you  have  accomplished 
for  other  owners,  acquaint  them  with  your  methods  in  improving 
property,  and,  if  possible,  give  them  concrete  examples  of  what 
can  be  done  immediately  to  improve  the  condition  of  their  holdings. 

In  a  real  estate  organization  which  employs  salesmen,  manage¬ 
ment  business  should  be  secured  through  their  efforts.  When  a 
piece  of  property  is  sold,  the  salesman  should  endeavor  to  secure 
the  management  of  the  property  for  his  firm.  Salesmen  should  also 
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try  to  secure  property  management  business  from  their  other 
clients,  even  though  no  change  in  ownership  is  contemplated.  Hav¬ 
ing  the  property  managed  by  the  concern  with  whom  the  salesman 
is  associated  is  of  inestimable  value  to  him;  it  puts  him  in  closer 
touch  with  the  property.  In  this  way  he  will  know  when  it  is  for 
sale  and  at  what  price;  in  addition,  he  will  have  a  better  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  the  leases  in  the  property  and,  possibly,  secure  the 
insurance.  There  is  a  real  incentive,  then,  for  the  real  estate  sales¬ 
man  in  an  organization  that  also  has  a  property  management  busi¬ 
ness  to  develop  such  business. 

Properties  which  have  changed  hands  by  sale  or  exchange  and 
properties  which  are  being  foreclosed  are  always  good  possibilities. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  real  estate  organization  which  also  does 
a  mortgage  loan  business  aims  to  place  loans  only  on  properties 
that  preclude  foreclosure,  it  will  at  times  be  obliged  to  foreclose  on 
properties  for  the  companies  it  represents.  If  the  organization  is 
equipped  to  manage  such  a  property,  it  usually  can  secure  this 
business.  By  constant  contact  with  property  owners  through  the 
mortgage  loan  department,  as  with  the  other  departments,  some 
management  business  will  be  acquired,  even  though  no  properties 
are  foreclosed.  Where  foreclosed  properties  are  managed  for  large 
companies,  the  new  properties  these  companies  acquire  usually  are 
automatically  turned  over  to  the  same  management  company. 

Constant  advertising  has  some  indirect  effect.  If  property 
owners  have  no  special  person  or  firm  in  mind  when  contemplating 
entrusting  their  properties  to  a  management  company,  they  are 
most  likely  to  apply  to  the  firm  whose  name  they  have  seen  adver¬ 
tised.  The  organization  with  which  the  writer  is  affiliated  carries 
the  words  “property  management”  very  prominently  in  all  adver¬ 
tisements  and  on  many  of  its  signs.  For  a  good  many  years  insti¬ 
tutional  advertising  was  carried  on  in  newspapers  and  other  publi¬ 
cations  throughout  the  state.  House  organs  and  booklets  of  all 
sorts  are  used  by  some  management  concerns.  Our  firm  has  in  the 
past  distributed  to  clients,  property  owners,  and  others  a  yearbook 
containing  a  history  and  other  salient  facts  concerning  our  organi¬ 
zation  and  many  pictures  of  different  types  of  properties  through¬ 
out  the  state  managed  by  our  firm.  All  of  this  is  to  a  great  extent 
institutional  advertising,  and  the  business  derived  from  it  is  gener¬ 
ally  indirect. 
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We  have  on  several  occasions  experimented  with  the  intensive 
solicitation  method,  without  much  success.  In  one  instance  we  em¬ 
ployed  a  man,  who  had  been  in  the  management  business  on  the 
Coast  for  many  years,  to  spend  all  of  his  time  in  the  solicitation  of 
property  management  business.  We  used  all  of  the  usual  ethical 
methods  in  addition  to  personal  solicitation  and  a  direct-mail  cam¬ 
paign,  but  the  immediate  result  of  this  effort  was  not  profitable. 
This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  this  intensive  solicitation  was 
of  no  benefit,  for  we  undoubtedly  secured  some  business  at  a  later 
date  which  was  the  direct  result  of  this  solicitation.  Nor  does  it 
mean  that  this  type  of  solicitation  should  be  abandoned,  for,  as 
stated  before,  solicitation  is  an  important  factor  in  securing  new 
management  business.  But  the  methods  employed  and  the  accom¬ 
plishments  of  the  management  department  are  the  most  important 
factors  in  securing  new  business.  This  is  particularly  true  at  a 
time  when  not  many  new  buildings  are  being  erected  and  most  of 
the  new  business  is  likely  to  be  properties  that  are  not  being  man¬ 
aged  successfully. 

No  matter  how  well  the  person  or  firm  soliciting  the  business 
presents  his  arguments,  if  there  is  not  a  good  background  of 
property  management  experience  and  if  examples  of  successful 
management  are  not  available,  the  possibilities  of  securing  this  new 
business  will  be  lessened.  Word-of-mouth  advertising  and  recom¬ 
mendations  from  people  for  whom  property  is  being  or  has  been 
managed  go  a  long  way  toward  securing  new  management  accounts. 

In  many  cases,  new  management  business  is  obtained  because  the 
owner  has  been  attempting  to  manage  the  property  himself  and  has 
had  trouble  with  it.  In  a  few  such  cases,  after  the  property  has  been 
put  in  good  running  order  and  perhaps  filled  with  tenants,  the 
owner  may  decide  that  he  has  no  further  use  for  the  services  of  a 
management  company.  Watch  this  very  carefully  and  do  not  take 
any  new  management  business  if  you  have  reason  to  believe  that 
the  owner  is  going  to  use  your  services  only  to  put  his  property 
in  shape. 

The  large  management  department  has  remodeling  and  deco¬ 
rating  going  on  continually.  Most  management  companies  are  in  a 
position  to  do  this  work  for  their  clients  at  a  minimum  cost  and 
for  less  than  the  individual  can  do  it.  This  is  true  because  of  their 
long  experience  and  because  of  the  sizable  discounts  to  which  large 
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organizations  are  entitled.  This  point  is  one  to  emphasize  in  solicit¬ 
ing  new  management  accounts,  for  it  is  quite  possible  to  save  the 
owner  a  large  enough  sum  of  money  in  purchases  during  the  first 
couple  of  months  to  pay  his  management  fees  for  several  years. 

New  developments  offer  an  opportunity  for  the  property  man¬ 
agement  company.  If  the  organization  is  active  in  land  develop¬ 
ment  work,  a  great  deal  of  management  business  will  be  the 
result.  If  an  owner  can  be  shown  how  his  vacant  property  can 
be  developed  to  attract  good  tenants  or  how,  by  modernizing  and 
renovating  his  present  building,  it  can  be  leased  to  substantial 
tenants  to  provide  a  satisfactory  return  on  his  investment,  he  will 
most  likely  turn  over  the  management  of  his  property  to  the  or¬ 
ganization  presenting  such  a  program. 

OBTAINING  TENANTS 

Properties  that  are  in  trouble  usually  have  vacancies,  and  one 
of  the  reasons  a  management  company  is  given  the  assignment 
is  to  fill  these  vacancies.  The  tenant  situation,  then,  is  a  very 
important  factor.  Anyone  who  has  at  least  a  fair  management 
business  can  obtain  the  management  of  many  properties,  particu¬ 
larly  in  downtown  buildings,  if  his  company  can  guarantee  to  the 
owner  that  it  can  substantially  increase  the  occupancy. 

If  it  is  known  that  you  are  a  good  tenant-getter,  your  chances 
of  obtaining  new  mangement  business  are  increased;  if  you  keep 
the  properties  you  manage  well  tenanted,  your  chances  of  retain¬ 
ing  your  business  are  increased. 

When  general  business  is  booming  and  business  conditions  are 
“on  the  up,”  local  firms  expand,  new  businesses  are  created,  agen¬ 
cies  are  established,  chain  stores  expand,  and  residential  tenants 
use  more  and  better  space.  Grenerally  speaking,  “good  times  make 
tenants.”  When  the  opposite  is  true,  the  business  of  getting  ten¬ 
ants  is  a  difficult  one,  especially  in  office  buildings  and  residential 
property,  and,  as  a  rule,  when  one  building  is  benefited  by  securing 
a  new  tenant,  some  other  building  has  suffered.  This  is  most 
pointedly  true  of  the  old  and  neglected  buildings.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  always  some  new  tenants  coming  to  all  of  our  cities  and 
.some  expansion  is  continually  taking  place,  and  the  wide-awake 
organization  will  get  its  fair  share  of  these  tenants. 

Obtaining  and  retaining  tenants  is  very  similar  to  obtaining 
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and  retaining  management  business.  Satisfied  tenants  are,  in  many 
cases,  helpful  in  securing  other  tenants,  and,  as  a  rule,  if  they  are 
pleased  and  happy,  they  want  their  friends  to  live  in  the  same 
apartment  house  or  to  occupy  offices  in  the  same  building.  In 
fact,  your  present  tenants  are  your  potential  tenant-getters. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  secure  new  tenants,  to  keep  the  old  o’^  as, 
and,  in  fact,  to  obtain  new  management  business  and  retain  your 
old  is  to  keep  the  properties  in  the  best  possible  order  and  in  the 
most  rentable  condition.  Furthermore,  this  is  the  finest  kind  of 
advertising  for  your  management  organization. 

The  kind  of  good  management  that  brings  new  tenants  into 
the  building  is,  in  particular,  that  which  the  eye  of  the  prospective 
tenant  and  the  tenant  in  the  building  can  see — the  appearance  of 
the  building,  both  inside  and  out,  and,  in  the  case  of  office  buildings 
and  apartment  houses,  the  manner  in  which  the  local  manager  is 
managing  the  building.  In  many  cases  the  entire  layout  of  the 
building  should  be  changed ;  elevators  should  be  remodeled  and  the 
building  painted  inside  and  out.  In  furnished  apartments,  new 
furniture  should  be  purchased  and  the  old  remodeled.  The  efficiency 
with  which  all  of  this  is  executed  is  very  important  to  the  success 
of  any  management  department. 

MANAGEMENT  BUSINESS  MUST  BE  BUILT  SLOWLY 

Obtaining  new  business  is  to  a  great  extent  dependent  upon  the 
manner  in  which  the  old  business  is  handled.  Developing  a  man¬ 
agement  business  is  much  the  same  as  developing  any  other  busi¬ 
ness,  and  as  a  rule  it  must  be  built  up  slowly.  In  the  beginning, 
and  until  the  business  is  departmentalized,  the  man  in  charge  must 
have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  management  and  know  how  to  apply 
it  to  his  daily  problems.  As  the  business  grows,  the  proper  or¬ 
ganization  is  extremely  important,  and  the  owner’s  interest  can 
generally  be  better  served  in  the  departmentalized  organization. 

The  head  of  this  organization  should  be  familiar  with  the  me¬ 
chanics  and  duties  of  the  departments  and  subdepartments.  He 
should  have  a  knowledge  of  bookkeeping,  engineering,  law,  and 
.salesmanship.  Naturally  it  is  not  expected  that  one  person  be  an 
expert  in  all  of  these  various  lines,  but  it  is  important  that  he 
have  better  than  a  casual  knowledge  of  each.  He  must  be  able 
not  only  to  secure  as  much  income  as  possible  from  the  properties 
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he  manages  but  also  to  keep  the  expenses  down  to  a  minimum, 
at  all  times  preserving  the  investment.  All  this  must  be  done  with¬ 
out  antagonizing  the  tenants  and  by  making  the  owner  feel  that 
everything  possible  is  being  done  with  his  property  to  produce  the 
best  results. 

The  property  management  company  must  be  genuinely  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  welfare  and  improvement  of  the  properties  it  handles, 
adopting  an  unselfish,  long-range  policy,  particularly  as  to  the 
leasing  program.  This  may  mean  smaller  leasing  commissions  at 
the  outset,  but  over  a  term  of  years  this  attitude  will  pay  large 
dividends. 

Property  management  business  is  obtained  and  retained  by  de¬ 
veloping  an  efficient,  honest,  and  economical  organization,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  management  of  office  buildings  and  apartments.  In 
dull  times,  when  tenants  are  difficult  to  secure  and  you  cannot 
promise  the  owner  too  much  as  far  as  securing  new  tenants  is 
concerned,  you  can  always  sincerely  sell  efficient,  honest,  and  eco¬ 
nomical  management  if  you  have  this  type  of  management  to  offer. 

When  all  the  ramifications  of  the  property  management  business 
are  considered,  it  can  easily  be  seen  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  factors  of  the  real  estate  business  and,  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  broker,  it  is  to  a  great  extent  the  backbone  of  his  business. 
In  good  times  and  bad,  the  management  of  property  goes  on  un¬ 
interruptedly.  While  the  actual  fees  paid  for  the  management  of 
properties  may  not  be  quite  as  lucrative  and  important  to  the 
entire  organization  as  the  income  from  some  of  the  other  depart¬ 
ments,  a  large  amount  of  business,  difficult  to  measure,  emanates 
from  the  property  management  department.  This  department  is 
responsible  for  many  sales,  leases,  and,  often,  insurance.  From  the 
standpoint  of  the  owner,  it  is  to  his  profit  to  turn  over  his  prop¬ 
erty  to  a  good  property  management  company.  Only  of  late  years 
has  property  management  been  given  its  proper  place  in  the  sphere 
of  real  estate  activities.  The  realization  that  it  is  a  specialized  field, 
requiring  the  services  of  specialists,  has  made  of  it  something  more 
than  a  side  line.  It  is  a  business  in  itself — and  an  important  one. 
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In  April  of  this  year  The  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Real  Estate  Management  undertook  a  survey  among  its 
members  to  determine  the  wages,  working  conditions,  and  duties 
of  janitors  in  walk-up  apartment  buildings  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  The  returns  were  excellent  from  those  members  who 
responded  (one  member  turning  in  reports  on  forty  buildings), 
but  unfortunately  many  members  did  not  reply.  There  are  ap¬ 
parently  two  reasons  for  this  seeming  lack  of  co-operation:  (1) 
Many  C.P.M.s  do  not  manage  the  type  of  property  covered  in  the 
survey.  (2)  There  is  always  some  procrastination  and  lack  of 
enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  executives  in  filling  out  routine  reports. 

There  were  definite  reasons  for  this  survey.  The  management  of 
real  estate  is  “big  business” — one  of  the  biggest  in  the  country. 
It  is  probably  the  only  business  where  there  is  so  little  exchange 
of  information  concerning  new  ideas,  new  methods,  wage  scales, 
working  conditions,  and  other  vital  phases  of  operation.  The  main 
purpose  of  this  survey  was  to  assemble  and  tabulate  all  available 
information  pertaining  to  janitors'  wages,  duties,  and  working 
conditions. 

In  various  cities,  from  time  to  time,  organizers  have  attempted 
to  form  janitors’  unions.  These  organizers  have  presented  their 
cases  upon  the  basis  of  representations  which  were  usually  inac¬ 
curate.  Demands  as  to  wages  and  duties,  and  restrictions  of  duties, 
have  been  made  which  were  unfair  to  owners  and  to  management 
organizations.  Due  to  lack  of  accurate  information,  discussions 
have  become  acrimonious. 

In  order  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  Institute’s  members 
in  the  exchange  of  vital  facts  regarding  the  management  of  build¬ 
ings,  the  Institute’s  Experience  Exchange  Committee  decided  to 
make  this  janitor  survey  its  initial  effort  in  this  direction.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  larger  returns  were  not  received.  However,  the 
survey  discloses  for  the  first  time  information  which  should  be 
invaluable  as  a  beginning  in  this  sadly  neglected  activity. 

Fifty  cities  in  twenty-one  states,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
one  Canadian  province  are  covered  —  fourteen  cities  of  500,000 

•Report  of  the  Experience  ExchanKe  Committt'e  of  The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Managrement. 
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population  and  over,  twenty  of  100,000  to  500,000,  and  sixteen  of 
less  than  100,000.  Since  177  of  the  209  buildings  covered  in  the 
responses  are  located  in  the  Central  States  and  the  East,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  draw  definite  conclusions  as  to  the  entire  country. 

AVERAGE  WAGE 

The  following  table  gives  the  average  wage  per  unit  per  month 


paid  to  janitors: 

Average 

Average, 

Average, 

Average, 

Section 

PER  Month 

Large 

Medium 

Small 

PER  Unit 

Cities 

Cities 

Cities 

East  (Conn.,  Del.,  Mass 
N.  J.,  N.  Y.,  Pa.) . 

!  $3.19 

$3.35 

$3.63 

$2.68 

South  (D.  C.,  Fla.,  Ga 
S.  C.,  Va.) . 

!  $2.42 

$2.46 

$2.31 

$2.64 

Central  (Ill.,  Ind.,  Mich 
Minn.,  Mo.,  0.,  Wis.).. 

!  $3.63 

$3.88 

$3.31 

$3.25 

West  (Colo.,  Okla.)* . 

Pacific  (B.  C.,  Calif. 
Wash.)**  . 

!  $2.79 

*Reports  on  only  three  buildinKs  make  analysis  impracticable. 
••Reports  on  only  eight  buildings. 


The  average  wage  per  month  per  unit  for  the  entire  group  of 
fifty  cities  is  $3.25,  based  upon  5,146  units  in  209  buildings.  The 
average  salaries  paid  in  cities  of  various  sizes  are : 

Lai'Re  cities,  $3.45  (based  upon  2,896  units  in  116  buildings). 

Medium-sized  cities,  $3.18  (based  upon  1,412  units  in  64  buildings). 

Small  cities,  $2.70  (based  upon  838  units  in  29  buildings). 

Of  the  total  of  209  janitors,  137,  or  66  per  cent,  are  full-time 
employees.  In  the  large  and  medium-sized  cities,  70  per  cent  of 
the  janitors  are  on  full  time,  while  in  the  small  cities  only  30  per 
cent  give  their  entire  time  to  the  work.  There  is  no  appreciable 
difference  in  the  wage  per  unit  per  month  paid  the  full-time  men 
and  the  salary  paid  the  part-time  men.  There  are  165  white  jani¬ 
tors  and  44  colored  janitors  accounted  for  in  the  survey.  The  col¬ 
ored  janitors  are  as  well  paid  as  the  white  men,  except  in  the  South, 
where  all  janitors  are  colored  and  are  paid  lower  wages  than  in 
any  other  section. 

There  is  no  general  practice  in  the  matter  of  paying  janitors 
extra  for  maintenance  work,  the  circumstances  involved  in  each 
case  dictating  the  course  of  the  owners.  Only  11  per  cent  of  the 
janitors  in  the  surveyed  group  are  being  paid  extra  for  mainte¬ 
nance  work.  Only  6  per  cent  have  time  to  do  outside  work  for 
tenants. 
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JANITORIAL  DUTIES 

In  so  far  as  cleaning  is  concerned,  the  consensus  seems  to  be 
that  halls,  stairs,  basements,  walks,  public  windows,  and  vacant 
apartments  are  the  most  important.  Of  the  209  janitors  reported, 
188,  or  90  per  cent,  have  all  of  these  duties  to  perform.  Only  61 
per  cent  have  to  clean  the  fire  escapes  and  rear  stairs  (many  of 
the  buildings  have  none).  Only  43  per  cent  are  required  to  clean 
tenants’  lockers;  9  per  cent,  tenants’  windows;  14  per  cent,  ten¬ 
ants’  garages.  Eleven  per  cent  practice  pest  extermination. 

Other  duties  of  janitors  and  the  number  and  per  cent  regularly 
performing  them  were  reported  as  follows: 


Fire  boilers  .  193  92% 

Turn  public  lights  on  and  off .  191  91% 

Fire  hot-water  heaters .  185  89% 

Put  up  and  take  down  screens .  180  86% 

Make  minor  plumbing  repaii-s .  180  86% 

Show  apartments  .  172  82% 

Collect  garbage  and  refuse .  168  80% 

Make  minor  heating  repairs .  146  70% 

Make  minor  carpenter  repairs .  113  64% 

Repair  screens  .  106  60% 

Rent  apartments  .  100  48% 

Collect  rents  .  77  37% 

Put  up  and  take  down  awnings .  67  32% 

Repair  refrigerators  .  47  22% 

Rehnish  floors  in  vacant  apartments .  41  20% 

Decorate  vacancies .  17  8% 


Not  much  is  expected  of  janitors  in  the  way  of  clerical  work. 
Only  8  per  cent  keep  any  operating  records  at  all,  which  would 
lead  one  to  believe  that  a  big  opportunity  is  being  overlooked  here. 
Only  12  per  cent  are  allowed  to  order  coal  or  supplies. 

As  far  as  giving  janitors  vacations  with  pay  is  concerned,  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  set  practice,  except  not  to  do  so.  In  the 
state  of  Massachusetts,  however,  all  janitors  get  paid  vacations. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  Chicago,  where  janitor  unions  are 
quite  firmly  entrenched,  janitors  do  not  have  vacations  with  pay. 
Of  the  janitors  represented  in  the  survey,  only  23  per  cent  receive 
paid  vacations. 

The  average  length  of  service  of  the  entire  group  is  four  and 
one  half  years,  although  there  are  cases  of  long  tenure  extending 
up  to  twenty  years.  The  colored  janitors  have  a  slightly  better 
record  in  this  respect  than  the  white  janitors,  their  average  length 
of  service  being  five  and  one  sixth  years  as  against  an  average 
of  four  and  one  fourth  years  for  the  white  janitors. 
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MAKING  TENANT  SERVICE  PAY 

•  Robert  C.  Nordblom,  C.P.M.,  M.A.L 

On  the  balance  sheet  of  many 
corporations  there  is  an  item  under  the  heading  “Good  Will."  Some¬ 
times  good  will  is  carried  as  a  large  amount ;  at  other  times  it  may 
be  listed  at  $1.00. 

Good  will  is  mostly  intangible,  but  it  is  a  necessary  and  integral 
part  of  every  business. 

In  these  days  of  changing  business  conditions  the  old  ideas  of 
landlord-tenant  relationship  have  been  dissipated.  In  the  past,  de¬ 
mands  for  space  tended  to  exceed  supply;  and  this  fact,  coupled 
with  constantly  rising  values,  put  the  landlord  in  the  position  of 
dictator,  which  he  felt  rightfully  belonged  to  him.  When  the  posi¬ 
tion  was  reversed  and  supply  exceeded  demand,  the  term  “tenant 
good  will”  came  into  being,  and  it  is  now  a  definite  part  of  the  bal¬ 
ance  sheet  even  though  it  may  not  appear  there.  This  so-called 
tenant  good  will  is  created  by  landlord-tenant  relations  which  start 
before  the  lease  is  signed  or  occupancy  begins. 

CREATING  TENANT  SATISFACTION 

This  bond  may  originate  with  the  classified  or  display  advertising 
used  to  attract  prospective  customers  and  induce  them  to  inspect 
the  product  offered.  If  this  advertising  is  dignified  and  attractive 
and  does  not  prove  misleading,  the  first  step  is  taken  toward  ob¬ 
taining  the  prospective  tenant’s  good  will.  After  the  advertisement 
awakens  the  interest  of  the  customer,  what  then?  Step  by  step  he 
progresses  toward  the  state  of  confidence  which  ultimately  means  a 
satisfied  tenant ;  however,  it  actually  is  a  long  row  until  he  becomes 
a  satisfied  tenant. 

First  of  all,  let  us  assume  that  the  customer  telephones  the 
management  company  in  reply  to  an  advertisement.  This  is  where 
a  competent  switchboard  operator  can  be  worth  figuratively  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars.  Everyone  has  had  the  experience  of  talking  to  a  snip¬ 
py,  rasping  voice  on  the  receiving  end  of  the  wire ;  it  immediately 
arouses  a  feeling  of  resentment  or  antagonism  against  the  person 
he  is  trying  to  reach.  It  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  telephone 
company  finds  it  necessary  to  spend  great  amounts  of  money  in 
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training  operators.  A  competent  switchboard  operator  is  one  of 
the  necessities  in  creating  tenant  good  will. 

Next  is  the  salesman’s  attitude,  appearance,  and  ability.  It  is 
not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  discuss  salesmanship,  so  it  suffices 
to  say  that  the  right  qualities  are  extremely  important. 

The  actual  inspection  of  the  space  for  rent  by  the  prospect  is 
extremely  important.  Remembering  the  old  adage  that  first  im¬ 
pressions  are  lasting,  it  is  essential  that  the  exterior  of  the  build¬ 
ing  as  well  as  the  interior  be  in  A-1  condition. 

It  is  a  wonder  that  tenants  do  not  “kick  over  the  traces’’  at  some 
of  the  complicated  lease  forms  that  are  put  in  front  of  them  for 
signature.  Perhaps  they  are  used  to  such  leases  or  depend  thor¬ 
oughly  upon  the  manager.  A  management  firm  may  use  both  a 
simple  and  a  complicated  lease  form.  If  due  care  is  used  in  tenant 
selection,  the  complicated  form  is  not  necessary,  although  there 
are  always  exceptions,  and  this,  of  course,  is  the  primary  reason 
for  written  documents.  Most  apartment  tenants  are  honest  and 
deal  in  good  faith,  but  there  are  always  some  who  are  dishonest, 
and  therefore  the  lease  is  a  form  of  insurance  against  trouble. 
If  the  reasons  for  a  complicated  lease  form  are  explained  to  a 
tenant,  it  is  not  likely  to  create  any  ill  will. 

Making  tenant  service  pay  is  governed  by  the  application  of 
good  common  sense  and  a  constant  realization  that  the  landlord 
and  tenant  are  partners  working  together.  If  this  partnership  is 
entered  into  in  good  faith,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  keep  it 
that  way. 

An  extremely  important  phase  of  tenant  relationship  is  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  balanced  rent  schedule.  If  a  tenant  finds  that  his 
friend  who  occupies  a  similar  apartment  is  paying  less  rent  than 
he  is,  all  the  service  that  can  be  given  him  will  not  offset  the  dis¬ 
trust  occasioned  by  this  inequality  in  rents.  Fortunately,  practi¬ 
cally  no  two  apartments  are  alike — one  has  morning  sun  and  the 
other  has  not,  or  they  are  on  different  floors.  We  should  never  be 
without  a  reason  for  one  tenant’s  rent  being  higher  or  lower  than 
another.  Some  owners,  on  the  theory  that  space  is  the  most  perish¬ 
able  asset  we  have,  argue  that  we  should  never  let  it  stand  idle. 
Their  buildings  are  always  filled  at  widely  varying  rents,  but  this 
policy  invariably  results  in  loss  of  tenant  good  will  and  damage  to 
the  owners  and  to  other  property  owners  over  a  period  of  time. 
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EMPLOYEES  CREATE  GOOD  WILL 

Tenant  service  originates  with  the  building  employees  since 
they  are  the  landlord’s  direct  representatives  and  have  the  most 
frequent  tenant  contact.  It  is  essential,  therefore,  that  these  em¬ 
ployees  be  well  trained.  They  must  be  polite,  they  must  be  neat  in 
appearance,  and  in  general  they  must  act  as  liaison  agents  between 
landlord  and  tenant.  The  smaller  the  turnover  among  the  building 
employees,  the  better  it  is  for  both  landlord  and  tenant.  When 
there  is  opportunity  for  advancement,  employees  are  likely  to  be 
more  loyal  and  dependable. 

It  can  be  said  safely  that  when  a  manager  has  a  faculty  of  hiring 
the  right  type  of  men  as  janitors,  elevator  operators,  etc.,  his  ten¬ 
ants’  troubles  or  complaints  are  cut  in  half.  Wages  slightly  higher 
than  those  of  competitors  pay  dividends  through  satisfied  help  and 
better  service  to  tenants,  resulting  in  an  increase  of  tenant  good 
will  which  ultimately  means  more  stable  tenancy  and  a  minimum 
of  turnover.  We  all  know  that  it  is  much  cheaper  to  keep  old  ten¬ 
ants  than  to  relet  to  new  ones,  that  turnover  results  in  higher  op¬ 
erating  costs,  that  an  apartment  house  or  office  building  with  a 
minimum  turnover  can  often  show  a  20  per  cent  saving  in  operat¬ 
ing  costs.  It  is  unfortunate  that  building  employees  as  a  group — 
who  are  our  shock  troops,  the  fellows  on  the  firing  line,  so  to  speak — 
receive  such  low  wages. 

The  local  manager  naturally  is  the  focal  point  of  all  tenant 
relations,  and  here  again  the  ability  or  lack  of  ability  of  the  man¬ 
agement  company  in  selecting  managers  is  all-important.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  a  manager  be  a  “yes  man.’’  He  can  give  100  per 
cent  tenant  service  and  still  say  “No’’  to  unreasonable  requests. 
If  a  manager  has  the  ability  to  say  “No’’  with  a  smile,  and  to  make 
tenants  like  it,  you  know  you  have  a  good  man.  Common  sense  is 
the  factor  that  should  govern  the  local  man  in  his  decisions.  For 
example,  it  is  foolishness  to  stall  on  such  a  thing  as  replacing  a 
leaky  valve  since  this  replacement  is  for  the  ultimate  good  of  the 
building ;  it  would  be  equally  foolish  for  him  to  grant  a  request  for 
an  out-of-the-ordinary  paint  job  that  eventually  would  increase 
maintenance  costs. 

As  an  example  of  the  resourceful  type  of  manager  that  is  needed, 
a  specific  case  might  be  mentioned — ^the  local  manager  of  a  good- 
sized  apartment  house.  At  the  time  of  the  hurricane  in  New  Eng- 
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land  last  year,  this  man  established  a  first-aid  station  in  his  office 
on  the  ground  floor.  Tenants  were  helped  in  through  the  courtyard 
by  the  janitor  and  his  assistant  and  brought  to  the  office,  where 
the  manager  and  his  wife  had  bandages,  etc.  available  to  take  care 
of  the  many  minor  cuts. 

Recently  a  fire  broke  out  in  this  particular  apartment  house 
between  3:00  and  3:30  A.  M.,  with  much  smoke  in  the  air  and 
plenty  of  firemen  around.  The  tenants  were  badly  frightened. 
One  apartment  was  pretty  badly  burned,  and  there  was  some  dam¬ 
age  in  other  apartments  and  the  hallways.  This  manager  again 
proved  his  resourcefulness  by  having  his  wife  set  up  a  canteen  in 
the  office  where  coffee  and  sandwiches  were  served,  and  what  might 
have  proved  a  disastrous  time  was  turned  into  a  social  function. 
Even  after  the  firemen  had  gone,  the  tenants  lingered  to  talk 
things  over.  The  manager  explained  the  workings  of  the  sprinkler 
system  in  the  hallways  and  the  three  emergency  fire  doors  which 
separate  portions  of  this  building.  Although  the  building  is  second- 
class  construction,  by  playing  up  the  fire  doors  and  sprinklers,  the 
manager  quickly  had  the  tenants  in  such  a  frame  of  mind  that  they 
were  glad,  if  they  had  to  go  through  a  fire,  that  they  lived  in  such 
a  well-protected  building. 

In  addition  to  calming  the  tenants,  this  man  also  had  a  quart  of 
Scotch  ready  for  the  reporters.  Consequently,  the  newspaper  stories 
stressed  the  fact  that,  due  to  the  efficiency  of  the  management  and 
the  building’s  sprinkler  system  and  fire  doors,  the  fire  was  con¬ 
fined  to  one  apartment.  In  other  words,  the  entire  situation  was 
capitalized  to  the  benefit  of  the  property. 

The  following  letter  was  sent  to  the  tenants  within  a  few  days : 

“We  regret  very  much  any  inconvenience  you  may  have  been 
put  to  as  a  result  of  the  fire  that  occurred  early  last  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing  at  the  - - —  Apartments. 

“This  was  caused  by  a  lighted  cigarette  being  left  near  infiam- 
mable  material.  This  being  practically  the  only  way  that  a  fire 

could  start  in  the  -  Apartments,  it  is  hoped  that 

each  tenant  will  take  precautionary  measures  in  this  respect. 

“We  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  fire  was 
confined  to  the  particular  apartment  in  which  it  started,  even 
though  the  apartment  was  empty  at  the  time.  The  sprinkler  system 

installed  in  the  -  Apartments  is  an  added  protection 

that  is  not  to  be  had  in  all  apartment  houses.  This,  coupled  with 

the  fire  doors  that  separate  the  -  Apartments  into 

three  sections  in  case  of  fire,  was  one  of  the  main  reasons  the  fire 
was  handled  so  efficiently. 

“We  thought  you  would  like  to  know  these  facts  about  the  apart¬ 
ment  house  in  which  you  are  living  and  sincerely  hope  you  were 
not  put  to  any  undue  inconvenience." 
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SPECIAL  COMFORTS.  CONVENIENCES.  AND  COURTESIES 

Expenditures  for  tenant  comfort  properly  made  will  pay  divi¬ 
dends.  For  example,  one  high-grade  apartment  house  had  an  un¬ 
finished  room  near  the  lobby,  used  for  storage.  About  $500  was 
spent  to  change  this  almost  useless  space  into  an  attractively  fur¬ 
nished  lounge  in  which  people  calling  for  the  tenants  could  wait 
in  comfort.  This  was  tenant  service  that  paid,  as  not  only  were 
apartments  rented  on  the  strength  of  it,  but  also  tenants  were 
retained  who  might  otherwise  have  moved. 

At  another  apartment  house  a  roof  deck  was  constructed,  an 
extremely  desirable  setup  for  the  summertime.  Although  this  cost 
more  than  $700,  one  new  tenant  was  enough  to  pay  for  it,  and  it 
was  advertised  in  the  summer  to  stimulate  new  tenant  interest  in 
the  building. 

The  collection  department  of  any  organization  can  either  collect 
rents  diplomatically  or  periodically  lose  tenants.  Almost  all  good 
tenants  pay  their  rent  promptly,  but  occasional  cases  occur  where 
sickness  prevails  or  a  dividend  check  does  not  arrive.  If  in  such 
a  case  the  tenant  receives  an  undiplomatic  form  letter  instead  of 
a  personal  call,  ill  will  may  be  created  that  is  difficult  to  overcome. 

Many  apartment  buildings  are  sufficiently  large  to  warrant  buy¬ 
ing  electricity  wholesale  and  reselling  it  to  tenants.  The  change¬ 
over  from  buying  direct  to  buying  from  the  building  sometimes 
is  resented  and  looked  upon  with  suspicion  by  tenants.  To  effect 
the  change-over  it  is  necessary  to  have  each  individual  tenant  sign 
a  request  to  the  power  company.  There  are  always  a  few  tenants 
who  hold  out,  and  it  is  necessary  to  have  100  per  cent  to  do  the 
job  right.  It  has  been  the  practice  of  the  writer’s  organization  to 
arrange  with  an  electrical  engineer  not  only  to  handle  the  change¬ 
over  but  to  service  the  meters  and  tenants  after  this  is  accom¬ 
plished.  The  usual  arrangement  with  the  engineer  is  based  upon 
a  percentage  of  profits.  He  is  given  a  term  contract  to  read  the 
meters,  compute  the  bills,  adjust  all  complaints,  and  handle  all 
details  with  the  power  company  and  is  paid  25  per  cent  of  the  net. 
In  certain  cases  he  bills  the  tenants,  and  in  other  cases  our  office 
does  the  billing.  Usually  an  experienced  man  of  this  type  is  better 
qualified  to  do  a  job  of  this  kind  than  the  building  manager,  and 
by  giving  the  tenants  a  direct  service  of  this  kind  the  building 
comes  out  further  ahead  in  the  long  run  than  if  the  management 
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itself  handled  all  of  the  work  and  saved  the  25  per  cent  of  the  net. 

In  all  of  our  buildings  we  have  in  force  exterminating  contracts 
upon  a  flat-fee  basis  so  that  each  building  is  serviced  at  regular 
intervals.  The  tenants  are  all  notified  that  such  a  service  is  in 
effect  and  realize,  as  we  do,  the  wisdom  of  heading  off  unpleasant¬ 
ness. 

At  one  of  our  larger  apartment  properties  it  was  found  that 
oftentimes  tenants  wish  to  have  visiting  relatives  and  friends  re¬ 
main  overnight.  Although  the  apartments  are  expensive,  the  ma¬ 
jority  have  only  one  bedroom.  Therefore,  it  was  decided  to  furnish 
two  single  rooms  for  the  use  of  tenants’  guests.  The  tenants  were 
notified  that  the  management  had  made  available  to  them  overnight 
accommodations  for  their  friends  at  special  rates.  This  idea  proved 
profitable  and  established  more  tenant  good  will. 

In  one  apartment  house  it  is  customary  to  have  postcards  avail¬ 
able  to  the  tenants  free  of  charge — postcards  with  a  colored  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  apartment  house  and  a  small  amount  of  advertising 
matter.  This  has  had  a  surprising  appeal  to  the  tenants,  and  the 
cost  is  comparatively  small  as  10,000  cards  are  bought  at  one  time. 

Christmas  cards  sent  from  the  management  company  to  each 
tenant  are  productive  of  good  will,  and  proper  Christmas  decora¬ 
tions,  such  as  a  tree  and  lights,  show  tenants  that  the  management 
is  interested  in  them. 

Unfortunately,  term  management  contracts  are  difficult  to  ob¬ 
tain  these  days,  and  this  fact  reacts  unfavorably  to  both  owner 
and  management  company.  Anxious  to  make  the  best  showing 
possible  in  a  short  time,  the  management  company  often  endeavors 
to  cut  costs,  and  legitimate  tenant  requests  are  passed  over  to  save 
money.  Hence  for  a  short  period  of  time  results  will  seem  good, 
but  the  lack  of  tenant  good  will  and  failure  of  maintenance  even¬ 
tually  reacts  unfavorably  on  the  property. 

OTHER  OPINIONS 

Desiring  to  secure  other  opinions  concerning  the  best  ways  to 
obtain  tenant  good  will,  the  writer  asked  several  management  ex¬ 
ecutives  in  his  own  organization  for  an  expression  on  this  subject. 
One  of  these  men  stated: 

“Since  supervision  is  necessary,  why  not  let  it  appear  as  a 
service  to  the  tenant — which  will  result  in  additional  profit  to  the 
owner?  An  office  in  the  building  provides  an  opportunity  to  give 
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tenants  service  which  once  they  become  used  to  they  will  be  very 
loathe  to  give  up;  hence  tenants  will  stay  permanently.  When  they 
find  that  there  is  someone  in  the  office  who  will  attend  to  receiving 
packages  when  they  are  out,  telegrams,  special  delivery  letters, 
etc.,  they  become  just  that  much  more  tied  to  the  location.  An  ar¬ 
rangement  can  be  made  with  the  telegraph  companies  and  the  post 
office  to  leave  messages  and  letters  at  the  office  if  they  cannot  be 
delivered  to  the  addressee.  There  is  nothing  more  annoying  to  a 
tenant  than  to  return  home  and  find  a  notice  that  there  is  a  pack¬ 
age  at  a  certain  post  office  which  the  carrier  was  unable  to  deliver, 
or  that  a  telegram  has  been  taken  away  because  it  could  not  be 
delivered.  This  is  a  little  service  in  itself,  but  tenants  like  to  live 
in  a  place  where  such  service  is  recognized  as  important. 

“If  a  record  of  work  done  in  each  apartment  is  kept  for  the  in¬ 
formation  and  use  of  the  person  in  charge  of  the  building,  this 
information  can  be  presented  in  the  event  that  a  tenant  becomes 
unreasonable  in  his  or  her  demands,  with  the  explanation  that 
records  are  kept  with  the  idea  of  being  fair  to  all  and  playing  no 
favorites.  Then  there  may  come  that  tenant  who  rarely  has  any¬ 
thing  done,  but  on  this  occasion  asks  for  something  more  than  is 
customary.  The  records  may  justify  favoring  such  a  tenant  and 
at  the  same  time  show  why  it  is  possible  to  grant  the  request.  On 
the  other  hand,  tenants  who  attempt  to  take  advantage — “busy- 
bodies”  trying  to  get  for  themselves  everything  that  anyone  else 
has — can  be  shown  the  records,  which  will  prove  to  them  the 
injustice  of  their  demands. 

“Such  services  are  often  only  psychological  but  are  important 
and  can  be  made  to  pay  a  reasonable  dividend.” 

Another  management  executive  replied  as  follows : 

“What  is  seiwice?  Selecting  from  among  Mr.  Webster’s  defini¬ 
tions  those  most  applicable  to  landlord  and  tenant  relationships, 
it  consists  of,  broadly  speaking,  ‘usefulness,  kind  offices,  and  the 
supply  of  things  regularly  provided.' 

“Our  problem,  however,  does  not  consist  in  attempting  to  put  into 
operation  every  known  service,  with  more  of  our  own  devising,  but 
rather  to  select  those  which  we  feel  will  pay  dividends,  either  by 
the  direct  route  of  cash  on  the  nail,  or  the  indirect  one  of  good  will 
which  later  is  transmitted  into  money  through  increased  occupancy 
and  higher  rentals. 

“Let  us  approach  the  subject,  first  of  all,  from  the  angle  of  what 
Mr.  Webster  calls  ‘the  supply  of  things  regularly  provided.'  Every 
rental  either  states  or  implies  certain  services  of  this  nature.  These 
may  consist  of  heat,  hot  water,  cleanliness  of  premises,  freedom 
from  preventable  annoyance,  correct  functioning’  of  mechani'al  and 
other  devices  such  as  ventilators,  elevators,  incinerators,  etc.,  and 
other  things  of  a  like  sort.  If  the  agreement  calls  for  hot  water, 
let  there  be  steaming  water  in  abundance  at  all  reasonable  hours; 
if  for  heat,  have  enough  to  warm  the  thinnest  blood  in  the  most 
frigid  weather.  In  short,  carry  out  to  the  letter  and  beyond  it  your 
promises,  either  stated  or  implied;  but  in  your  eagerness  to  make 
a  rental,  be  sure  never  to  promise  anything  impossible  of  fulfill¬ 
ment.  In  this  way  you  gain  and  retain  the  respect  and  good  will 
of  your  tenants.  ‘But,'  you  say,  ‘we  must  watch  expenses  closely 
these  days,  and  every  lump  of  coal  saved  is  money  in  the  bank.' 
The  answer  is  that  too  many  lumps  of  coal  saved  at  the  expense  of 
tenants'  comfort  will  mean  empty  apartments. 

“Freedom  from  preventable  annoyance  is  a  subject  which  merits 
careful  consideration.  This  presupposes  certain  house  rules,  the 
observance  of  which  will  redound  to  the  benefit  of  all  occupants  as 
well  as  the  management;  but  too  many  or  too  rigid  rules  may  prove 
more  annoying  than  the  things  they  are  intended  to  prevent. 
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“  ‘Look  here/  you  say,  ‘instead  of  telling  me  how  to  make  tenant 
service  pay,  you  have  used  most  of  your  space  telling  me  to  spend 
our  money,  with  results  that  are  more  or  less  intangible.  Now  tell 
me  how  to  get  a  return  in  cold  cash.’  Fair  enough.  There  are 
many  services  which  will  help  directly  to  swell  the  profits  or  at 
least  cut  the  overhead. 

“Window  washing,  maid  and  houseman  service  upon  an  hourly 
basis,  the  outside  services  upon  which  a  commission  or  percentage 
is  made,  such  as  telephone,  telegraph  service,  laundry,  etc.,  are  all 
sources  of  revenue.  In  larger  houses,  the  spare  time  of  upholster¬ 
ers,  electricians,  carpenters,  etc.  can  be  sold  also  to  tenants  at  a 
considerable  advance  over  wages  paid,  and  yet  with  a  saving  to  the 
tenant  over  the  same  work  from  outside  sources.  A  little  thought 
along  these  lines  will  disclose  other  sources  of  revenue,  according 
to  the  type  of  house,  and  we  need  have  no  hesitancy  in  describing 
them  as  service  as  they  come  within  the  classification  of  ‘useful¬ 
ness’  in  Webster’s  definition  of  service. 

“We  now  approach  with  appropriate  fear  and  trembling  that 
type  of  service  which,  while  it  costs  money  to  give,  shows  no  imme¬ 
diate  monetary  return  and  which  may  indeed  show  no  return  at  all. 
This  is  of  a  type  which  basically  is  neither  implied  nor  promised, 
but  is  given  to  create  atmosphere,  build  good  will,  or  merely  because 
the  other  fellow  is  doing  it.  Service  of  this  nature  should  be  based 
in  quality  and  quantity  upon  the  rental  scale.  A  doorman  in  glit¬ 
tering  uniform  might  be  a  commonplace  necessity  in  one  house,  a 
decided  business-building  asset  in  a  second,  and  a  useless  and  even 
ludicrous  appendage  in  a  third,  depending  upon  the  class  of  tenants. 
Service  of  this  nature  has  been  much  overdone  of  late  years,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  hotels  and  apartment  hotels,  due  principally  to  the 
keenness  of  competition.  It  embraces,  in  addition  to  an  elaborately 
uniformed  staff  throughout,  gratis  items  of  a  thousand  and  one 
descriptions — stationery,  blotters,  pincushions,  post  cards,  sewing 
kits,  washcloths,  shoe  cloths,  flowers,  and  many,  many  others  with 
which  you  are  no  doubt  familiar.  Free  garage  or  parking  facil¬ 
ities  are  offered,  free  Continental  breakfasts,  free  newspapers,  and 
the  latest,  most  absurd  wrinkle,  the  proffer  of  a  free  package  of 
cigarettes  at  the  breakfast  table.  In  addition,  checks  are  cashed 
freely,  C.O.D.s  paid  for,  and  even  cash  advanced  in  substantial 
amounts.  It  is  not  intended  to  imply  that  none  of  these  services 
is  of  value — quite  the  contrary,  some  are  extremely  worth  while — 
but  a  sense  of  balance  should  be  maintained,  and,  before  a  single 
unnecessary  gratis  item  is  offered,  the  return  must  be  measured 
by  the  yardstick  of  results  either  in  prestige  or  atmosphere. 

“Service  of  any  nature,  if  given  at  all,  should  be  given  freely 
and  graciously.  If  it  is  not  practicable  to  grant  a  request,  refuse 
it  firmly  but  regretfully,  explaining  the  reason.  A  tactful  and 
regretful  refusal  is  often  better  received  than  a  grudging  acqui¬ 
escence.  Give  lavishly  of  politeness,  cordiality,  and  courtesy.  They 
cost  nothing  and  bring  invaluable  returns  in  friendliness  and  good 
will  for  your  house.  Select  your  staff  with  an  eye  not  only  to  ability 
but  to  innate  gentility,  good  nature,  willingness,  and  thoroughness. 
Give  to  your  tenants  at  all  times  the  amount  of  service  of  th^e  type 
that  costs  money  that  you,  as  a  fair-minded  person,  would  feel 
that  you  should  have  for  the  rental  paid  were  the  situation  re¬ 
versed.  Add  without  stint  the  type  that  costs  nothing  but  effort. 
Cultivate  within  yourself  a  genuine  interest  in  and  friendliness 
for  people,  and  your  balance  sheet  will  show  you  that  you  have 
made  tenant  service  pay.’’ 

Another  replied  as  follows: 

“There  is  without  doubt  a  tendency  among  all  property  man¬ 
agers  to  become  involuntarily  so  accustomed  to  the  accepted  routine 
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and  procedure  in  the  functioning  of  any  given  service  that  their  . 
imagination  is  impaired  to  such  a  degree  that  the  introduction  of 
unprecedented  methods  can  never  be  visualized  by  them.  They 
must  look  to  their  neighbors  for  new  ideas  of  improvement  in  their 
system  of  service.  This  lack  of  inventive  ingenuity  is  too  often 
caused  by  a  too  close  association  with  the  building  managed, 
coupled  with  an  inability  to  foretell  the  reaction  of  prospects.  An 
attempt  to  acquire  a  fresh  view  of  your  services  will  aid  materially 
in  increasing  the  birth  of  new  ideas,  the  profit  from  which  may 
prove  abundant.  No  method  of  service  should  be  accepted  as  per¬ 
manent,  for  unless  there  is  improvement  and  progress,  stagnation 
and  death  will  be  the  eventual  result.  So  let  many  of  us  take  coun¬ 
sel  and  streamline  our  services,  discarding  those  that  are  obsolete 
for  modern,  paying  ones. 

“Waste  runs  rampant  in  the  majority  of  service  operations.  Negli¬ 
gence  in  the  utilization  of  all  possible  sources  of  revenue  from 
service  is  a  form  of  waste  too  often  condoned.  Efficiency  permits 
no  waste,  whether  it  be  in  energy  and  motion,  unnecessary  con¬ 
sumption  of  electric  current  and  fuels,  poor  renting  tactics,  lack 
of  market  appeal,  short-visioned  investment  and  improvements, 
poor  merchandising,  untrained  employees,  and  countless  other  in¬ 
fringements.  All  types  of  maintenance  service,  such  as  repairing, 
cleaning,  painting,  etc.,  are  hotbeds  of  waste.  The  apartment  house 
offering  the  more  detailed  and  intimate  services  has  opportunities 
for  waste  magnified  a  thousandfold.  Obviously,  the  larger  the  build¬ 
ing,  the  more  pressing  is  the  need  for  vigilance.” 

The  aim  of  management  should  be  to  prevent  the  necessity  for 
tenant  requests.  An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure, 
and  the  able  manager  establishes  good  will  by  many  small  serv¬ 
ices — foreseeing  the  day  when  an  unreasonable  request  may  have 
to  be  turned  down.  Common  sense  should  be  the  governing  factor 
in  dealings  with  requests  or  complaints.  Sound  logic  applied  to 
tenant  relations  is  more  valuable  than  brilliancy  or  suavities.  Give 
me  the  manager  with  a  little  appreciation  of  human  psychology! 

The  best  salesmen  we  have  are  our  own  tenants.  If  they  are 
satisfied,  it  means  greater  income.  In  the  past,  to  put  it  mildly, 
tenants  have  been  treated  clumsily.  Landlords  must  realize  that 
a  partnership  exists  and  that  tenants  must  be  treated  as  partners. 
If  the  service  to  tenants  is  prompt  and  efficient,  and  if  they  are 
treated  with  a  firm  but  diplomatic  hand,  the  result  will  be  a  co¬ 
operative  partnership  with  great  mutual  advantages. 
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•  H.  P.  Holmes,  C.P.M. 
History  is  full  of  proofs  of 

the  fact  that  when  a  need  for  a  commodity  or  service  becomes 
strong  enough,  steps  are  taken  to  satisfy  that  demand.  It  should 
be  easy  for  any  of  us  to  realize  the  need  for  skilled  property  man¬ 
agers  if  we  but  stop  and  consider  three  facts: 

1.  The  extent  of  the  country’s  wealth  that  is  real  estate. 

2.  The  fact  that  the  locations  of  real  estate  are  fixed. 

.3.  The  fact  that  the  demand  is  for  improved  real  estate  in  new  lo¬ 
cations,  under  new  specifications,  which  leaves  the  problem  of 
finding:  new  and  better  uses  for  existing  properties. 

If  the  property  manager  is  to  attach  the  adjective  “Certified” 
(meaning  skilled)  to  his  occupational  title,  he  must  be  able  to 
prove  to  the  public,  the  property  owners,  his  fellow  Realtors,  and 
other  managers  that  he  has  earned  the  right  to  this  designation. 
If  he  attempts  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  solving  the  multi¬ 
tudinous  complex  and  varying  problems  connected  with  manage¬ 
ment,  he  must  have  a  thorough  understanding  of  his  relationship 
with  the  appraiser,  the  architect,  the  broker,  the  contractor,  the 
insurance  agent,  and  the  mortgage  banker,  as  well  as  with  those 
whose  task  it  is  to  manage  the  city  or  cities  wherein  he  lives  or 
works. 

The  property  manager  must  understand  fully  the  extent  of  his 
responsibilities  to  his  property  owners,  his  tenants,  his  fellow 
Realtors,  and  to  the  country  at  large.  These  responsibilities  offer 
opportunities  and  include  obligations  to  make  contributions  toward 
the  development  and  the  perpetuation  of  a  history  of  real  estate. 

Such  efforts  include  research  and  study  of  all  available  records 
of  what  has  happened  and  an  attempt  to  reinterpret  these  facts  in 
the  light  of  present  conditions,  with  a  proper  recording  of  the 
findings.  All  of  these  activities  prepare  the  manager  for  the  im¬ 
portant  task  of  planning  for  the  future. 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

Before  attempting  to  solve  the  problems  in  connection  with  any 
property,  it  is  necessary  to  know  just  what  the  situation  is.  This 
information  may  be  gathered  and  classified  in  three  general 
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^oups:  (1)  the  property;  (2)  the  outside  influencing  factors;  and 
(3)  the  owner’s  position. 

The  property  manager  must  acquaint  himself  with  the  physical 
condition  of  the  property.  He  must  analyze  and  understand  the 
flnancial  situation — whether  the  property  is  producing  or  can  be 
made  to  produce  a  satisfactory  return.  He  should  know  whether  it 
is  free  and  clear  or  burdened  with  mortgage  obligations.  He  must 
also  know  the  management  status  so  that  he  will  be  able  to  approve 
of  or  constructively  criticize  the  entire  personnel  setup  responsible 
for  the  service  and  operation  of  the  property. 

Since  the  location  of  real  estate  is  fixed,  it  cannot  escape  from 
the  effects  of  changes  in  the  neighborhood,  the  city,  and  the  region. 
A  sale  cannot  be  accomplished  or  the  income  improved  by  removal 
to  another  market.  Therefore,  in  making  an  analysis  of  the  prob¬ 
lem,  it  is  necessary  to  find  out  what  part  these  outside  factors 
have  played  in  the  original  development  of  the  property,  what 
these  influences  have  done  to  the  property  since  the  development 
was  completed,  and  what  the  probable  prospects  are  for  the  future. 

These  influencing  factors  must  be  further  analyzed  as  to  old  and 
new  competition,  racial  and  social  characteristics  and  income  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  tenants,  and  changes  that  have  occurred  in  the  use 
of  adjacent  lands,  as  well  as  the  possibilities  of  future  changes. 
In  studying  these  outside  factors,  we  must  not  forget  to  consider 
the  state,  regional,  and  national  situations  that  have  influenced 
or  may  influence  the  property  in  question. 

No  property  analysis  could  be  complete  without  a  careful  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  owner’s  position.  Even  though  the  flnancial  con¬ 
dition  of  the  property  may  be  fully  understood,  the  best  possible 
management  program  cannot  be  projected  until  the  owner’s  situa¬ 
tion  is  understood.  It  may  be  that  the  owner  can  furnish  funds, 
in  addition  to  what  the  property  can  produce,  to  rehabilitate, 
modernize,  or  further  develop  it.  The  owner’s  situation,  on  the 
other  hand,  may  require  that  the  property  produce  an  income  for 
him  without  interruption. 

Another  situation  might  exist  wherein  the  property  is  suffering 
from  excessive  burdens  which  require  additional  funds  that  the 
owner  cannot  supply.  This  may  be  due  to  one  or  more  of  the 
following  causes: 

1.  Too  lar^e  a  mortgage. 
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2.  A  run-down  physical  condition  requiring  a  program  of  rehabili¬ 
tation  or  modernization. 

3.  Evidence  of  a  permanent  loss  of  income,  due  to  changes  in  out¬ 
side  influences. 

4.  Unreasonable  tax  burdens  resulting  from  special  assessments 
or  an  extravagant  city  government. 

5.  The  need  of  additional  services  and  utilities,  such  as  the  instal¬ 
lation  of  elevators  or  change  in  the  type  of  electric  current. 

THE  MANAGEMENT  PROGRAM 

Having  carefully  analyzed  the  situation  relative  to  a  particular 
parcel  of  real  estate,  the  property  manager  is  now  in  a  position 
to  formulate  and  recommend  to  the  owner  a  definite  management 
program.  In  developing  this  program,  the  following  should  be 
kept  in  mind:  (1)  the  purpose  of  the  program;  (2)  what  it  in¬ 
cludes;  and  (3)  how  its  requirements  can  be  fulfilled. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  purpose  of  a  management  program  is 
to  assist  in  preserving  the  owner’s  investment,  to  present  him  with 
a  steady  and  satisfactory  return  on  his  investment,  to  enhance  the 
value  of  the  property,  and  to  shield  the  owner  from  the  cares  and 
worries  incidental  to  ownership. 

The  management  program  is  a  statement  of  facts,  objectives, 
and  policies  to  be  followed  in  a  definite  plan  of  action.  To  obtain 
the  wholehearted  approval  and  support  of  the  owner,  this  program 
should  include: 

1.  An  analysis  of  the  property. 

2.  An  analysis  of  the  neighborhood. 

3.  An  estimate  of  value  based  upon  earnings. 

4.  A  statement  of  the  flnancial  situation. 

5.  An  estimate  of  the  highest  and  best  use  to  which  the  property 
may  be  put. 

6.  The  development  of  a  possible  rental  schedule. 

7.  The  preparation  of  a  budget  of  operations. 

8.  A  plan  for  securing  proper  tenantry. 

9.  A  calendar  of  maintenance,  rehabilitation,  and  modernization. 

10.  A  calendar  of  purchases,  including  speciflcations. 

11.  A  plan  for  adequate  operating  personnel. 

12.  A  plan  for  keeping  records  and  furnishing  reports. 

13.  A  plan  for  administering  the  program. 

If  a  management  program  properly  fulfills  its  requirements,  it 
will  aid  in  obtaining  the  highest  possible  gross  income,  as  well  as 
exercising  an  efficient  control  over  operating  costs. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  detailed  information  about  the  property 
which  must  be  gathered  in  order  to  formulate  the  most  successful 
management  program.  This  information  has  to  come  from  the 
property  manager’s  personal  fund  of  knowledge  obtained  through 
study  and  experience.  In  other  words,  such  a  program  is  a  balanced 
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combination  of  the  facts  concerning  the  property,  plus  what  the 
property  manager  has  found  out  through  personal  experience,  plus 
what  he  has  learned  through  observation  and  study. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  RENTAL  SCHEDULE 

The  task  of  the  manager  of  an  investment  property  is  to  develop 
the  greatest  net  return  throughout  the  property’s  remaining  eco¬ 
nomic  life.  This  can  be  done  only  by  increasing  the  gross  return, 
by  reducing  the  “cost  of  sales,”  or  both. 

Therefore,  the  first  item  to  consider  is  the  gross  income — or  the 
rental  schedule.  The  ideal  rental  schedule  should  be  high  enough 
to  take  care  of  operating  expenses  and  depreciation  and  to  leave 
enough  to  pay  the  owner  a  reasonable  return  (or  more)  on  his  in¬ 
vestment.  Except  in  unusual  situations,  such  as  booms,  what  the 
public  will  pay  is  generally  less  than  the  ideal  desired.  It  is  the 
task  of  the  resourceful  property  manager  to  bring  about  the  best 
possible  compromise  of  the  situation.  This  compromise  may  be 
effected  by  one  or  more  of  the  following  methods : 

1.  By  obtaining  additional  capital  with  which  to  make  the  prop¬ 
erty  more  productive. 

2.  By  adding  certain  tenant  services  to  be  rendered  at  a  profit. 

3.  By  convincing  the  owner  that  he  should  be  satisfied  with  a 
smaller  return  on  his  investment. 

4.  By  withdrawing  certain  services  no  longer  required  by  the  ten¬ 
ants. 

5.  By  lowering  the  maintenance  standards. 

6.  By  changing  the  character  of  tenantry. 

7.  By  developing  a  better  balanced  rental  schedule  through  the 
base-rate  method,  thereby  decreasing  the  percentage  of  vacan¬ 
cies  in  certain  locations. 

ADVERTISING  AND  SALESMANSHIP 

After  the  product — the  rental  space — has  been  developed  and 
priced,  it  has  to  be  sold.  Before  it  can  be  sold  a  demand  for  it  has 
to  be  found,  and  this  brings  up  the  problem  of  advertising.  There 
are  two  main  objectives  in  advertising:  one  is  to  obtain  immediate 
results  by  filling  existing  vacancies;  the  other  is  to  build  up  over 
a  long  period  a  desired  reputation  which  will  help  to  insure  an 
increased  or  more  constant  demand.  The  plan,  of  course,  will  be 
influenced  by  the  appropriation  and  media  available. 

The  common  channels  for  advertising  are :  classified  sections  and 
display  advertising  in  daily  papers ;  sign  displays ;  direct  mail ;  the 
management  office ;  periodicals,  such  as  magazines  and  institutional 
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publications;  radio;  theatre  and  other  entertainment  programs; 
novelties;  and  personal  solicitation. 

Once  the  prospect  is  obtained,  he  must  be  sold,  and  the  process 
is  similar  to  that  of  selling  a  home  or  a  lot.  The  steps  in  making  a 
sale  have  been  frequently  stated.  They  are:  (1)  demonstration  or 
comparison;  (2)  suggestion  of  outstanding  features;  (3)  explana¬ 
tion  of  these  features;  (4)  confirmation  of  all  that  has  been  said; 
and  (5)  conclusion,  or  the  closing  of  the  contract. 

THE  OPERATING  BUDGET 

We  have  just  discussed  the  income  side  of  the  ledger.  Before 
turning  to  the  details  of  the  other  side  of  the  ledger,  let  us  stop 
and  consider  the  operating  budget.  Here  it  can  be  used  as  a  sort 
of  dividing  line  between  the  income  and  the  outgo. 

The  purposes  of  a  budget  are  many.  It  serves  as  a  guide  to  the 
management  in  determining  amounts  available  for  maintenance 
and  rehabilitation  or  modernization.  It  creates  owner  satisfaction 
by  stabilizing  income  and  building  confidence  in  management  abil¬ 
ity.  It  helps  in  avoiding  errors  in  management  policy,  in  meeting 
obligations  on  time,  and  in  preventing  inconsistencies  in  expendi¬ 
tures.  It  is  an  aid  to  the  judgment  of  the  manager  and  provides  a 
plan  of  action,  thereby  avoiding  mistakes  caused  by  haphazard 
guessing. 

Needless  to  say,  if  the  budget  is  to  be  valuable,  it  must  be  care¬ 
fully  prepared  by  someone  who  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
problems  involved.  It  is  probable  that  his  knowledge  was  acquired 
by  careful  study  of  the  records  of  the  building’s  operations  in  the 
past  (if  they  were  available),  by  comparing  the  property  in  ques¬ 
tion  with  other  similar  properties,  and  by  studying  the  recorded 
experiences  of  others. 

DECORATING 

Undoubtedly  there  are  greater  opportunities  for  the  property 
manager  to  demonstrate  his  skill  and  ability  to  produce  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  net  income  by  keeping  expenditures  down  than  there  are  by 
increasing  the  gross  income.  Painting  and  decorating  often  con¬ 
stitute  one  of  the  greatest  operation  costs  and,  therefore,  deserve 
special  treatment. 

Painting  is  done  for  two  reasons — one  is  for  preservation  and 
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cleanliness  and  the  other  is  for  eye  appeal.  The  property  manager 
must  understand  what  paint  is  and  how  to  tell  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  good  and  an  inferior  product  in  order  to  know  how  it  can 
be  used  to  best  advantage.  For  example,  he  should  know  that  paint 
is  composed  of  the  vehicle,  the  pigment,  and  the  binder.  He  should 
know  how  surfaces  should  be  prepared.  He  should  also  be  ac¬ 
quainted  with  color  values  and  color  harmony  and  know  how  to 
run  tests  to  determine  covering  ability,  wearing  qualities,  etc. 
Along  with  his  knowledge  of  paint,  wallpaper,  and  floor  finishing, 
he  must  understand  how  to  write  specifications,  how  to  let  con¬ 
tracts,  and  how  to  supervise  and  approve  the  work. 

MAINTENANCE  OF  BUILDING  EXTERIORS 

The  maintenance  of  building  exteriors,  like  decorating,  is  done 
both  for  preservation  and  appearance.  Surfaces  which  require 
attention  are  the  roof,  the  walls  of  the  structure,  windows,  en¬ 
trances,  exits,  and  all  sheet-metal  surfaces.  There  are  many  kinds 
of  materials  used  in  connection  with  each  of  these  items,  all  of 
which  require  different  treatment  in  their  repair  and  replacement. 

In  addition,  the  grounds,  walks,  driveways,  and  accessory  build¬ 
ings  must  be  maintained.  The  building  as  a  whole  is  as  good  as  its 
exterior  appears  to  the  prospective  tenant  as  he  approaches  or 
passes  it  by.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary  that  the  building  be  kept 
in  the  most  attractive  condition  possible. 

SERVICE  AND  TENANT  RELATIONS 

More  and  more  attention  is  being  given  to  the  importance  of 
proper  human  relations.  The  property  manager  may  be  called  the 
co-ordinator,  or  the  shock  absorber,  for  he  is  the  one  who  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  harmonious  and  successful  relationship  between 
the  owner,  the  tenants,  and  the  building  employees. 

He  must  select,  train,  and  direct  the  personnel  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  obtain  the  maximum  in  tenant  satisfaction  at  the  minimum 
cost  to  the  owner.  The  tenant  has  a  right  to  expect  for  his  money, 
in  addition  to  the  space  he  occupies,  certain  services  which  produce 
for  him  (1)  protection  against  intruders;  (2)  cleanliness  of  public 
space;  (3)  harmonious  and  acceptable  neighbors;  and  (4)  a  con¬ 
stant  supply  of  adequate  heat,  light,  water,  refrigeration,  etc. 
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PLUMBING  AND  HEATING 

Although  the  property  manager  may  not  be  expected  to  be  an 
expert  heating  engineer,  he  should  have  a  practical  knowledge  of 
the  equipment  commonly  used  so  as  to  determine  when  it  is  func¬ 
tioning  properly,  when  it  is  in  need  of  repairs,  and  when  it  is  worn 
out  or  obsolete.  He  should  know  when  and  where  to  obtain  expert 
advice  and  assistance  when  it  is  required. 

The  property  manager  is  expected  to  have  a  practical  knowledge 
of  fuels  and  to  be  familiar  with  their  classification  as  to  kind  and 
quality.  He  should  know  how  to  effect  economies  by  (1)  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  equipment;  (2)  proper  insulation;  (3)  caulking  and 
weather  stripping;  (4)  proper  firing  methods;  etc. 

Plumbing  is  generally  divided  into  two  classifications :  the  visible 
and  the  invisible.  The  care  of  the  invisible  plumbing  includes  the 
maintenance,  repair,  and  replacement  of  concealed  pipes,  drains, 
etc.  Care  of  the  visible  plumbing  includes  the  elimination  of  the 
common  causes  of  waste,  along  with  repairs  and  replacements  to 
effect  savings  in  operation  costs,  eliminate  telltales  of  age,  and  to 
improve  eye  appeal. 

REPAIR  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  TENANT  SPACE 

The  importance  of  properly  maintaining  the  space  occupied  by 
the  tenant  cannot  be  overemphasized.  If  he  is  pleased  with  his 
environment,  he  is  contented.  Contented  tenants  prevent  vacancies. 
Repairs  should  be  made  as  quickly  after  the  need  for  them  is  dis¬ 
covered  as  the  convenience  of  the  tenant  will  permit. 

Items  which  require  attention,  in  addition  to  decorating,  are 
carpentry,  plastering,  maintenance  of  floors  of  various  kinds,  hard¬ 
ware,  shades,  rods,  etc.,  and  the  extermination  of  pests. 

LEASES  AND  COLLECTIONS 

Leases,  if  properly  drawn,  have  advantages  and  disadvantages 
to  both  the  landlord  and  the  tenant.  The  property  manager  should 
have  a  good  understanding  of  what  constitutes  a  lease,  what  the 
obligations  of  both  parties  are,  the  various  types  of  leases,  and 
the  important  legal  framework  around  which  a  lease  is  drawn.  He 
should  be  acquainted  with  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  oc¬ 
curring  to  both  the  landlord  and  the  tenant.  Such  knowledge  will 
assist  him  not  only  in  helping  to  protect  the  best  interests  of  the 
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owner  but  also  in  securing  good  tenants  upon  the  proper  basis. 

Collections  are  good  and  cause  little  trouble  in  good  times;  in 
bad  times,  collections  are  usually  more  difficult.  However,  if  ade¬ 
quate  safeguards  are  provided  and  sufficient  information  is  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  tenant  before  he  moves  in,  much  trouble  and 
money  can  be  saved.  The  property  manager  should  have  an  ade¬ 
quate  knowledge  of  the  legal  rights  of  both  the  tenant  and  land¬ 
lord.  Legal  services  are  expensive,  and  they  should  be  used  only 
after  every  other  possibility  has  been  exhausted. 

PURCHASING 

Purchasing  is  one  of  the  most  important  duties  of  a  property 
manager.  Wastefulness  in  spending  may  undo  all  the  good  that 
has  otherwise  been  accomplished.  An  efficient  purchasing  agent 
never  feels  up  to  date  in  his  knowledge  of  values.  He  has  to  study 
and  learn  continually  to  keep  up  with  changes  that  are  constantly 
taking  place.  He  not  only  must  know  values,  but  he  must  know 
quality  and  where,  when,  and  in  what  quantities  to  buy.  He  must 
know  how  to  write  specifications,  to  enter  into  adequate  contracts, 
to  keep  records,  and  to  organize  and  maintain  stock  rooms.  He  must 
be  prepared  to  purchase  or  order  miscellaneous  supplies,  minor  and 
major  repairs,  replacement  of  present  equipment,  and  new  and 
up-to-date  equipment. 

INSURANCE 

Insurance  is  a  large  expense  item  and  one  that,  aside  from  the 
cost,  carries  heavy  responsibilities.  Overinsurance  means  excessive 
and  unnecessary  expense.  Inadequate  coverage  may  mean  the  loss 
of  the  owner’s  investment.  The  determination  of  what  is  proper 
coverage  requires  expert  knowledge  and  constant  alertness — for 
what  is  adequate  today  may  be  far  out  of  line  a  year  from  today. 

The  property  manager  should  know  the  advantages  and  disad¬ 
vantages  of  coinsurance.  He  should  be  able  to  check  or  determine 
sound  insurable  values,  and  he  should  know  the  rating  of  insuring 
companies  as  well  as  insurance  rates  and  what  to  do  to  reduce  them. 

Some  insurance  agents  used  to  try  to  sell  an  owner  as  much  in¬ 
surance  as  they  thought  he  would  pay  for,  without  regard  for  his 
requirements.  This  policy  is  fast  disappearing,  and  some  credit  for 
the  change  is  due  to  the  careful  watchfulness  of  the  manager. 
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Types  of  insurance  commonly  carried  are :  (1)  fire;  (2)  owner’s, 
landlord’s,  and  tenant’s  liability ;  (3)  workmen’s  compensation ;  (4) 
boiler  insurance,  including  liability,  cracks,  and  fracture  clauses; 

(5)  rental  insurance ;  (6)  windstorm  and  tornado ;  (7)  plate  glass; 

(8)  riot  and  civil  commotion;  (9)  burglary  and  holdup;  and  (10) 
employee  and  contractor  bonds. 

RECORD  KEEPING  AND  ACCOUNTING 

Every  property  manager  who  wishes  to  stay  in  business  must 
keep  adequate  records.  He  must  properly  account  for  all  receipts 
and  disbursements  for  which  he  is  responsible.  It  is  necessary  to 
maintain  accurate  and  perpetual  records  of  all  transactions  and  to 
report  the  investment  progress  of  the  property  in  question. 

Accurate  and  complete  records  assist  in  problems  of  finance  and 
sales.  They  enable  the  property  manager  to  act  as  an  adviser  to 
owners  and  architects  in  problems  of  modernization  and  new  con¬ 
struction.  From  such  records,  information  and  statistical  data 
can  be  compiled  for  the  benefit  of  the  appraiser,  the  broker,  and 
the  mortgage  correspondent.  Such  records  are  the  food  upon 
which  the  profession  of  property  management  depends  for  its 
growth. 

Good  records  facilitate  the  compilation  of  statistics,  measure¬ 
ment  of  influences,  examination  of  future  trends,  preparation  of 
budgets,  and  the  detection  of  functional  inefficiencies  and  means  of 
overcoming  them. 

Accounting  records  may  be  kept  upon  the  cash  or  accrual  basis. 
The  cash  basis  requires  the  property  manager  to  furnish  only  a 
statement  of  receipts  and  disbursements,  while  upon  the  accrual 
basis  he  may  supply  a  balance  sheet  and  a  statement  of  profit  and 
loss  for  the  period  covered.  What  he  furnishes,  of  course,  depends 
upon  his  management  contract,  which  should  state  plainly  just 
what  the  relationship  between  the  owner  and  the  manager  is. 

Forms  used  for  compiling  records  have  to  be  adjusted  to  fit  the 
requirements  of  each  office  and  therefore  vary  in  detail.  Some  of 
the  most  common  forms  are:  (1)  application  for  tenancy;  (2)  re¬ 
ceipts;  (3)  collection  report;  (4)  vacancy  records;  (5)  leases; 

(6)  inventories;  (7)  employment  agreements;  (8)  tax  records; 

(9)  specification  outlines;  (10)  purchase  contracts;  etc. 
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TAXES 

Taxes  are  another  important  item  of  expense.  New  taxes  are 
constantly  appearing  to  add  to  the  expense  burden.  The  property 
manager  should  always  be  on  the  alert  to  hold  taxes'  down  to  the 
minimum.  Tax  assessors  have  the  task  of  spreading  assessments 
to  meet  governmental  requirements.  No  matter  how  well  qualified 
they  may  be,  they  are  human  and  subject  to  errors  and  mistakes 
in  judgment.  Tax  assessments  should  be  checked  annually  and 
objected  to  if  it  is  evident  that  they  are  unfair.  To  do  this  it  is 
necessary  to  know  values  so  that  convincing  arguments  may  be 
presented. 

REHABILITATION  AND  MODERNIZATION 

The  distinction  between  the  terms  “rehabilitation”  and  “mod¬ 
ernization”  is  sometimes  confusing.  They  do,  however,  represent 
separate  and  distinct  operations,  although  both  may  be  carried  on 
in  the  same  building  at  the  same  time.  For  purposes  of  clarification, 
the  following  definitions  are  offered: 

Rehabilitation  is  a  term  used  to  indicate  the  work  and  expendi¬ 
tures  required  to  raise  the  physical  condition  of  a  property  to  a 
level  formerly  enjoyed.  This  form  of  expenditure  is  necessary  only 
if  the  property  has  been  neglected  in  the  past.  Another  term  often 
used  to  interpret  this  form  of  expenditure  is  deferred  maintenance. 

Modeimization  is  intended  to  represent  such  expenditures  which 
lift  the  physical  condition  of  a  property  to  a  higher  level  consistent 
with  general  progress.  This  form  of  expenditure  is  intended  to 
increase  the  return  on  the  investment  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  to 
prolong  the  economic  life  of  the  structure. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  property  manager’s  responsibility  to  recognize : 

1.  When  a  property  has  lived  its  useful  life  and  when  there  is  no 
hope  of  recovering  any  salvage  value  from  the  old  structure. 
Under  such  conditions,  the  old  structure  is  a  liability,  and  it 
should  be  demolished. 

2.  When  a  property  needs  only  to  be  revitalized  by  a  program  of 
rehabilitation. 

3.  When  a  property’s  economic  importance  can  be  improved  by 
altering  it,  thereby  making  it  better  able  to  conform  to  the  needs 
of  the  community. 

After  establishing  the  policy  to  be  followed,  it  again  is  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  property  manager  to  formulate  a  program  for 
the  solution  of  the  problem.  Such  a  program  should  be  carefully 
developed  to  prove  that  the  judgment  of  the  property  manager  is 
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sound  and  to  convince  the  owner  that  the  program  should  be 
carried  out. 

DEPRECIATION 

Depreciation  is  loss  in  value  from  any  cause.  There  are  two 
general  types  of  causes:  deterioration  and  obsolescence.  Like  re¬ 
habilitation  and  modernization,  deterioration  and  obsolescence  are 
related,  and  yet  they  represent  separate  and  distinct  processes. 

Deterioration  is  impairment  of  condition;  one  of  the  causes  of 
depreciation  and  reflecting  the  loss  in  value  of  a  structure  due  to 
normal  wear  and  tear,  disintegration,  use  in  service,  and  the  action 
of  the  elements. 

Functional  obsolescence  is  the  impairment  of  functional  capacity 
or  efficiency,  reflecting  loss  in  value  brought  about  by  such  factors 
as  overcapacity,  inadequacy,  and  changes  in  the  arts  that  affect 
the  property  item  itself  or  its  relation  with  other  items  comprising 
a  larger  property. 

Economic  obsolescence  is  the  impairment  of  desirability  or  use¬ 
ful  life  arising  from  economic  forces,  such  as  changes  in  optimum 
land  use,  legislative  enactments  which  restrict  or  impair  property 
rights,  and  changes  in  supply-demand  relationships. 

Deterioration  and  obsolescence  are  present  to  some  degree  in 
every  structure.  The  rate  of  decline  due  to  these  processes  varies 
greatly.  The  rapidity  of  this  decline  can  in  many  instances  be 
halted  by  intelligent  supervision.  A  proper  maintenance  or  rehabili¬ 
tation  program  will  hold  deterioration  to  the  minimum,  while  a 
modernization  plan  may  halt  or  cure  a  situation  of  functional 
obsolescence. 

In  the  management  of  income  properties,  the  question  of  how  to 
handle  deterioration  and  obsolescence  is  becoming  more  and  more 
of  a  problem  because  of  the  constantly  increasing  demand  for  im¬ 
proved  real  estate  in  new  locations. 

*  *  * 

The  more  a  property  manager  knows,  the  better  his  chances  are 
of  obtaining  new  business.  He  needs  a  knowledge  of  the  service 
to  be  sold,  a  knowledge  of  the  property  in  question,  and  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  owner.  If  present  trends  in  real  estate  continue,  as 
they  undoubtedly  will,  his  ability  to  build  a  management  program 
will  have  much  to  do  with  his  success. 
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INTEREST  RATES* 

•  Harland  H.  Allen 

A.  recent  survey  of  “expert 
opinion”  on  interest  rates  and  the  bond  market  by  a  leading  busi¬ 
ness  service  indicated  that  seven  oiit  of  nine  of  these  “authorities” 
were  anticipating  a  change  in  the  trend  of  interest  rates — ^a 
change  to  higher  levels.  If  this  is  at  all  representative,  and  if 
bankers,  investors,  and  others  vitally  concerned  are  being  thus 
counseled,  it  is  high  time  that  the  financial  community  get  down  to 
a  thoroughgoing  study  of  what  has  really  been  making  interest 
rates  low. 

Many  will  agree  that  a  principal  cause  of  declining  interest  rates 
has  been  insecurity  and  uncertainty  with  respect  to  the  future.  On 
the  one  hand,  this  has  been  a  principal  incentive  to  corporations 
and  other  units  of  enterprise  to  accumulate  protective  reserves  of 
capital,  which  in  turn  has  tended  to  contract  their  need  for  outside 
capital  and  thus  to  reduce  demand  in  the  money  market.  On  the 
other  hand,  this  insecurity  and  uncertainty  has  accentuated  the 
desire  of  individuals  to  save,  and/or  buy  insurance,  which  has  built 
up  the  supply  of  lendable  capital  against  a  relatively  shrinking  de¬ 
mand.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that,  before  concluding  that  the 
downward  interest  trend  of  twenty  years  is  about  to  be  reversed, 
careful  analysts  would  want  to  have  rather  impressive  evidence 
that  there  has  been  or  is  in  prospect  a  material  improvement 
vis-a-vis  economic  uncertainty  and  insecurity. 

Another  major  contributing  factor  to  interest  down  trend  has 
been  the  absence  of  foreign  demand  for  surplus  capital  savings  of 
the  United  States.  A  third  has  been  a  presumed  shrinkage  of  op¬ 
portunity  to  make  consistent  profits  on  new  investment.  A  fourth, 
perhaps  overestimated,  has  been  government  policy  favoring  low 
interest  rates,  supported  by  the  undoubted  fact  of  incoming  gold 
and  expanding  government  debt.  A  fifth  has  been  the  absence  of 

•Some  thouarhts  from  Whither  Interest  Rates?  by  Harland  H.  Allen,  a  book  to  be  published 
shortly  after  the  first  of  the  year  by  Harper  &  Brothers.  New  York,  N.  Y.  Price  $2.00. 
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requirement  for  added  credit  volume  to  cover  rising  commodity 
prices.  Finally,  it  has  been  observed  that  one  fundamental  factor 
for  glut  in  the  money  market  has  been  the  tendency  over  recent 
decades  to  shorten  bond  maturities  and  or  provide  these  issues 
with  sinking  funds — resulting  in  a  quicker  and  more  certain  re¬ 
turn  than  in  former  years  of  such  funds  to  the  money  market. 

“The  burden  of  proof,”  as  the  lawyers  say,  that  there  has  been 
“material  and  sufficient”  change  in  these  basic  and  causal  factors 
which  have  made  the  trend  since  1920  must  rest  upon  those  who 
forecast  a  change  in  the  down  trend  of  interest.  Is  the  domestic 
business  trend  or  the  international  politico-economic  outlook  suf¬ 
ficiently  different  and  sufficiently  vigorous  to  change  the  balance  of 
these  forces?  Morover,  it  should  be  presumed  that  such  changes 
will  have  to  be  quite  vigorous  to  reverse  the  interest  trend  in  the 
near  future  when  we  realize  that  so  lately  as  the  end  of  1938  the 
preponderance  of  factors  precipitated  a  sharper  angle  of  down 
trend  in  interest. 

Has  there  been  a  pronounced  reduction  in  the  uncertainty  and 
the  insecurity  which  had  previously  stimulated  corporations  and 
individuals  to  excess  saving?  The  answer  is  undoubtedly  “No.” 
The  outbreak  of  European  war  can  hardly  have  done  so.  A  sizable 
increase  in  insurance  sales  during  the  first  two  months  of  war  does 
not  point  in  that  direction.  The  fact  that  a  characteristic  attitude 
of  business  management  toward  new  peaks  of  volume  is  to  discount 
the  permanency  and  to  frown  on  plant  expansion  for  what  they 
think  may  be  an  ephemeral  demand  does  not  suggest  it. 

Those  who  assume  that  the  advent  of  war  will  reverse  the  in¬ 
terest  trend  should  take  note  that  not  only  has  business  been 
greatly  disillusioned  about  war  opportunities  from  its  experience 
of  twenty  years  ago  but  that  United  States  government  outlays 
for  big  defense  measures  must  be  financed  one  of  two  ways,  either 
of  which  would  be  depressing  to  interest  rates.  If  this  financing 
is  to  be  done  by  deficit  borrowing,  bank  surpluses  will  be  increased, 
and  there  will  be  pressure  on  interest  rates  from  that  source.  If 
it  is  to  be  paid  for  by  taxation,  the  net  effect  will  probably  be 
(a)  to  accentuate  the  efforts  of  all  enterprise  to  set  up  every  pos¬ 
sible  cash  reserve  which  can  be  defended  as  coming  ahead  of 
income,  thus  to  reduce  the  remaining  taxable  base  for  the  income 
tax;  (b)  to  limit  the  optimism  regarding  profits  that  are  obtain- 
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able  from  such  war  orders,  which  in  turn  will  obviously  restrict 
the  demand  for  plant  expansion,  and  thus  the  call  on  the  capital 
market. 

Has  anything  happened  to  indicate  that  the  foreign  market  for 
surplus  capital  will  presently  be  reducing  some  of  the  glut  which 
has  demoralized  interest  rates?  Hardly!  Instead,  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  clauses  of  our  latest  neutrality  legislation  has  made  it  illegal 
to  extend  credit  to  France,  Great  Britain,  Canada,  or  any  of  the 
other  British  dominions — which  countries  undoubtedly  comprise  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  good  credit  risks  of  the  world.  As 
for  South  America,  the  recent  trend  has  been  so  pronouncedly 
toward  government  ownership  of  the  natural  resources  and  gov¬ 
ernment  operation  of  large-scale  utilities  that  neither  our  govern¬ 
ment  nor  private  enterprise  here  is  likely  to  find  large-scale  credit 
opportunities  in  that  region  which  are  appealing. 

Since  the  first  speculative  upsurge  in  raw  material  prices  in 
early  September,  there  has  been  no  convincing  evidence  that 
higher  commodity  price  levels  might  require  enterprise  to  use 
larger  amounts  of  working  capital  and,  hence,  to  make  more  call 
on  the  money  market.  In  fact,  approximately  one  half  of  the 
September  advance  in  sensitive  commodities  was  immediately  re¬ 
traced  in  both  the  spot  (cash)  and  future  markets. 

Is  there  much  accumulating  evidence  that  the  rate  of  obsoles¬ 
cence  growing  out  of  invention  and  technical  improvements  has 
begun  to  slacken  and  thus  to  reduce  the  hesitation  which  corporate 
management  has  had  recently  toward  incurring  long-term  credit 
obligations  for  the  purchase  of  capital  goods  that  may  have  a 
relatively  short  life?  Undoubtedly  not.  In  fact,  it  seems  probable 
that  the  pace  of  change  in  improvement  ’ through  research  has 
been  quickening  in  recent  years;  also  that,  responding  to  the 
urgency  of  war  and  defense  needs,  invention  may  be  stimulated 
over  a  broad  area,  hence  that  current  capital  commitments  in 
various  fields  will  be  subject  to  relatively  more  rather  than  less 
risk  from  obsolescence. 

And  what  about  the  possibility  that  the  supply  of  the  money 
market  in  the  near  future  may  have  an  actual  acceleration  of 
inflow  from  maturities  and  retirements  (sinking  fund,  etc.)  of 
previous  bond  financing?  A  census  of  such  bond  maturities  and 
sinking  funds  made  in  recent  weeks  convinces  the  author  that 
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the  money  market  will  presently  experience  a  very  large  increase 
of  inflow  from  such  sources.  This  writer  is  almost  compelled  to 
conclude  that  those  who  assume  we  are  about  ready  for  a  rise  in 
interest  rates  are  not  taking  into  account  the  fact  that  we  are  in 
fact  about  ready  to  enter  the  major  backwash  of  retirements  and 
maturities  from  the  New  Era  financing  of  the  optimistic  nineteen- 
twenties.  A  study  of  the  major  financing  of  the  twenties  reveals 
that  the  arithmetic  average  of  non-real  estate  bond  maturities  of 
that  period  was  approximately  twenty-one  years;  and  since  this 
financing  began  to  get  really  big  in  1925,  such  maturity  volume 
begins  to  get  really  big  in  1946.  It  hits  a  high  plateau  of  five 
years  duration  between  1948  and  1952,  inclusive.  But  since  al¬ 
most  half  of  that  volume  carries  heavy  sinking-fund  provisions, 
obviously  the  impact  of  such  retirements  will  begin  to  be  im¬ 
portant  several  years  ahead  of  those  indicated.  Bankers,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  who  may  be  charting  their  course  on  anticipation  of 
reviving  interest  rates  should  know  that  bond  maturities  now 
scheduled  in  the  above  five-year  maturity  period — measuring  the 
funds  to  be  flowing  back  into  the  market  which  must  either 
be  refunded,  or  reinvested,  or  contribute  further  surfeit  to  the 
credit  market — are  fully  one  half  as  great  as  the  total  of  new 
capital  bond  financing  in  corresponding  years  of  the  New  Era. 
It  is  nearly  twice  the  volume  of  all  new  capital  corporate  borrow¬ 
ing  of  the  last  five  years. 

We  have  no  desire  at  the  present  time  to  forecast  any  particular 
trend  of  interest  rates  over  near  term  months  in  which  war  and 
price  uncertainties,  particularly,  could  involve  sharp  surprises. 
But  we  must  go  on  record  as  convinced  that  it  is  dangerous  to 
make  commitments  based  upon  a  presumption  of  rising  interest 
rates.  It  needs  to  be  constantly  borne  in  mind  that  the  rising 
prices  of  the  last  war  are  by  no  means  certain  to  be  repeated  in 
this  war.  Price  control  will  help  to  prevent  it.  Underconsumption 
by  civilians  will  contribute.  The  vast  increase  in  submarine  and 
aircraft  threat  to  commerce  may  help  by  restricting  shipments. 
Our  laws  preventing  credits  to  would-be  buyers  will  help.  All  this 
puts  parallel  limitation  on  the  demand  for  capital — and  a  roof  on 
interest  rates. 
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^^^ecoratin^  PREVIEWS 

•  J.  L.  Bessems,  Editor 

Vi^ ITH  present  high  construc¬ 
tion  costs,  the  trend  in  apartments  is  necessarily  to  small  rooms. 
Such  rooms,  especially  in  one-,  two-,  and  three-room  apartments 
which  are  to  be  let  furnished,  call  for  ingenuity  in  planning,  deco¬ 
rating,  and  furnishing  to  create  an  illusion  of  more  space,  for  a 
prospective  tenant  will  most  certainly  reject  an  apartment  which 
gives  her  a  cooped-up,  walled-in  feeling  in  favor  of  one  where 
there  is  a  feeling  of  spaciousness,  even  though  the  two  apartments 
may  be  exactly  the  same  size. 

CREATING  AN  ILLUSION  OF  SPACIOUSNESS 

To  use  all  space  to  best  advantage,  the  dinette  as  a  room  by  itself, 
separated  from  the  living  room  by  a  door  or  open  archway,  is  being 
eliminated  in  many  new  and  remodeled  buildings.  Living  rooms 
are  frequently  L-shaped,  with  one  end  used  for  eating,  a  screen 
hiding  the  table  during  meal  preparation.  This  screen  may  be 
folded  back  against  the  wall  when  it  is  desired  to  have  the  dining 
space  become  a  part  of  the  living  room  proper. 

Wall  treatment  has  a  lot  to  do  with  creating  an  optical  illusion 
of  more  space.  Use  of  the  so-called  “distant”  or  “receding”  colors 
adds  a  few  feet  to  the  room’s  apparent  size.  These  are  the  light 
tints  of  blue,  green,  violet,  and  their  derivatives.  The  “near”  or 
“advancing”  colors,  which  include  most  of  the  darker  colors,  par¬ 
ticularly  deep  browns,  purples,  and  deep  reds,  have  a  size-reducing 
effect  and  should  be  avoided.  A  light  wall  color  continued  on  the 
ceiling,  unbroken  by  molding  or  cornice,  has  an  enlarging  effect. 
Also  to  be  avoided  are  boldly  patterned  papers  and  strong  diago¬ 
nals,  which  make  a  small  room  seem  like  a  cage.  Striped  paper 
put  on  the  wall  horizontally  has  an  enlarging  effect. 

Contrasting  woodwork  around  doors  and  windows  cuts  up  walls 
and  makes  them  seem  smaller,  and  dark,  heavy  cornices  have  an 
overpowering  effect  on  the  small  room ;  hence  the  current  trend  to 
make  these  as  inconspicuous  as  possible.  Trim  painted  the  same 
color  as  the  walls,  or  as  nearly  like  it  as  possible,  helps  to  give  the 
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illusion  of  spaciousness.  In  a  few  new  buildings  blond  woodwork 
has  made  its  appearance.  While  it  is  too  early  to  prophesy  that 
this  is  the  beginning  of  a  definite  trend  or  style,  it  may  very  well 
be  so,  because  blond  trim  has  many  advantages.  It  is  inconspicu- 
ous,  blends  with  all  the  usual  furniture  woods,  and  does  not  chip 
and  become  shabby-looking  as  does  painted  trim,  thus  eliminating 
considerable  expense  for  upkeep. 

Wall-to-wall  floor  coverings,  either  plain  or  unobtrusively  pat¬ 
terned,  without  borders,  are  best  for  small  rooms.  When  a  dinette 
or  small  hall  is  separated  from  the  living  room  with  an  open  door¬ 
way,  there  is  an  illusion  of  spaciousness  if  the  same  carpet  is  used 
in  both  rooms,  with  no  break  at  the  doorway. 

Undersized  rooms  need  furniture  that  is  small  in  scale.  The 
current  popularity  of  the  so-called  Swedish  Modern  furniture  and 
also  of  Sheraton  and  Hepplewhite,  which,  though  sturdy,  have 
slender  lines,  is  probably  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  they  fit  so 
well  into  restricted  space.  If  there  are  large,  overstuffed  pieces 
that  simply  must  be  used  and  it  is  impossible  to  cut  them  down, 
they  can  be  covered  with  neutral  colors — cool,  receding  colors — 
which  will  seem  to  diminish  their  size.  In  fabrics  for  upholstery, 
stay  away  from  large,  bold  figures.  Self-patterned  upholstery 
material,  much  used  at  present,  is  particularly  suitable  for  small 
rooms. 

The  more  outdoors  you  can  bring  into  the  room  (providing,  of 
course,  that  the  view  is  not  objectionable),  the  larger  the  room  will 
seem.  Large  windows  are  an  advantage.  Corner  windows  provide 
a  maximum  of  window  space  while  leaving  the  greater  part  of  the 
walls  free  for  furniture  placement.  Draperies  hung  so  that  they 
barely  cover  the  window  casing  and  extend  a  bit  on  the  wall  on 
either  side,  leaving  all  of  the  glass  uncovered,  let  in  a  maximum 
of  light  and  air.  Heavy,  dark  draperies  have  no  place  in  a  small 
room.  Those  which  have  a  ground  that  blends  with  the  wall  color 
are  less  likely  to  be  size-reducing — for  example,  if  the  walls  are  a 
light  blue,  a  floral  chintz  with  a  light  blue  ground  might  be  used 
effectively,  or  plain  draperies  nearly  the  same  color  as  the  walls. 

Mirrors  do  wonders  in  increasing  the  apparent  dimensions  of  a 
room,  which  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  their  increasing  popularity 
in  contemporary  decoration.  When  there  are  several  feet  of  wall 
between  two  windows,  this  space  is  frequently  filled  with  a  mirror 
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The  three-purpose  Ex- 
tensole"  table.  The  pho¬ 
tograph  at  the  left  shows 
it  as  a  console  table. 
Beloiv  it  is  extended  to 
its  full  length  of  seventy - 
eight  inches  for  dining. 
This  useful  table  also  can 
be  used  as  a  card  table. 


panel  extending  from  floor  to  ceiling.  Sometimes  the  mirror  is  the 
same  height  as  the  windows  and  a  valance  extends  across  the  top 
of  windows  and  mirror,  tying  them  all  into  one  decorative  unit. 
A  mirrored  wall  above  a  mantel,  a  mirror  panel  above  a  sofa, 
mirror-lined  niches,  all  are  a  great  help  to  the  undersized  room 
and,  by  reflecting  light  and  sunshine  from  outdoors,  help  a  lot  to 
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brighten  a  dark  room.  Colored  mirrors — blue,  rose,  peach,  gold — 
are  frequently  used.  In  using  them,  however,  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  there  may  be  a  desire  to  change  the  color  scheme  at 
some  future  date.  For  this  reason,  untinted  glass  is  safer. 

FURNITURE  PLACEMENT 

An  inexperienced  manager,  turned  loose  in  the  usual  rather 
small  living  room  of  a  furnished  apartment,  is  likely  to  arrange 
the  furniture  pieces  in  a  stiff  circle  around  the  room,  which  gives 
anything  but  a  hospitable  impression. 

Furniture  arrangement  is  following  the  modern  trend  in  archi¬ 
tecture  and  in  furniture  itself  toward  functionalism.  The  activities 
which  typically  take  place  in  an  apartment  living  room  need  to 
be  considered  in  arranging  the  furniture.  These  include  resting, 
reading,  writing,  listening  to  the  radio,  card  playing,  conversing 
with  guests,  and  sometimes  eating  and  sleeping. 

Chairs  and  sofa  need  to  be  arranged  in  conversational  groups. 
In  a  large  room,  several  such  groupings  are  possible,  but  in  a  small 
room  usually  only  one  is  feasible.  Lamps  need  to  be  placed  so  as 
to  make  reading  comfortable,  and  the  desk  also  needs  a  good  lamp. 
If  a  flat-topped  desk  is  placed  with  one  end  to  the  wall,  an  easy 
chair  may  be  placed  against  its  back  and  thus  make  use  of  the 
desk  lamp  for  reading,  as  illustrated  in  Figure  1.  Sectional  sofas, 
which  may  be  rearranged  in  various  ways,  simplify  some  of  the 
difficulties  of  furniture  arrangement. 

Balance  is  necessary  in  furniture  placement,  which  of  course 
means  that  not  all  the  heavy  pieces  should  be  on  one  side  of  the 
room.  Traffic  lanes  between  pieces  of  furniture  are  necessary,  so 
that  one  may  move  through  the  room  without  stumbling  over  coffee 
tables  and  footstools.  If  a  wall  bed  or  roll-away  bed  has  to  be 
brought  into  the  living  room  at  night,  there  should  be  space  for 
it  without  disarranging  the  furniture. 

In  dining  rooms  and  dinettes  it  has  long  been  the  custom  to 
place  the  table  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  or,  if  it  is  a  gate-leg 
or  drop-leaf  table,  to  place  it  against  the  wall  when  not  in  use, 
but  to  bring  it  out  into  the  center  of  the  room  at  meal  times. 
Nowadays  in  small  rooms  an  oblong-shaped  table  is  usually  placed 
with  one  end  against  a  wall.  Two  people  can  be  seated  on  each 
side  without  moving  the  table,  and  if  it  is  of  the  refectory  ex- 
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tension  type,  it  can  be  enlarged  to  take  care  of  additional  guests. 
Figure  1  shows  such  an  arrangement. 

There  is  a  new  type  of  extension  table  on  the  market  which  is 
ideal  for  a  small  dining  alcove  or  when  meals  must  be  served  in 
the  living  room.  When  not  in  use  it  serves  as  a  console  table,  with 
one  leaf  tilted  upright  against  the  wall,  and  measures  forty  by 
twenty-one  inches.  When  a  card  table  is  needed,  the  tilted  leaf 
is  lowered  to  make  a  table  top  measuring  forty  by  forty-two  inches. 
And  when  extended  by  leaves  in  the  usual  dining  table  way,  it 
measures  forty  by  seventy-eight  inches,  large  enough  to  seat  eight 
people  comfortably. 

From  force  of  habit,  twin  beds  are  usually  placed  side  by  side, 
with  a  night  stand  in  between.  In  a  small  room  this  arrangement 
takes  up  so  much  space  that  there  is  little  left  except  a  fringe 
around  the  edges.  Figures  2,  3,  and  4  show  bed  arrangements 
which  leave  the  center  of  the  room  free.  In  Figure  2,  studio 
couches  or  beds  with  low  head  boards  are  headed  against  a  corner 
table,  on  which  is  a  lamp  which  provides  good  light  for  bed-read¬ 
ing.  Two  dressers,  exactly  alike,  which  fit  together  as  one  piece 
of  furniture,  take  up  less  space  than  a  dresser  and  a  chest  of 
drawers  and  look  better  standing  side  by  side.  Figure  4  shows  an 
arrangement  for  a  long,  narrow  room.  The  two  beds  may  have 
their  heads  in  the  comers  or  against  a  lamp  table  in  the  center 
of  the  long  wall. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

MANAGERS  OF  APARTMENT  BUILDINGS 

who  are  interested  in  planning  new  buildings  will  like  to  inspect 
a  new  publication  called  Design  of  Low-Rent  Housing  Projects — 
Planning  the  Site  issued  by  Nathan  Straus,  Administrator  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Authority  under  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior.  Sprinkled  throughout  the  eighty-four  pages 
in  this  book  are  numerous  diagrams  of  house  and  land  patterns. 
Basic  principles  of  design  and  density  for  housing  projects  form 
the  text.  Which  shall  it  be,  twenty-three  or  twenty-seven  families 
to  the  acre,  and  shall  they  be  all  in  row  houses,  flats,  or  semi-de¬ 
tached  houses?  How  shall  the  units  be  arranged?  What  are  the. 
requirements  for  elevator  apartment  buildings?  How  much  space 
is  desirable  for  recreational  areas?  What  about  landscaping?  These 
and  other  questions  are  answered.  A  check  list  for  development  of 
site  plans  is  also  included.  Price  $.60. 

• 

THE  RIGHT  LOCATION  OF  A  BUILDING  IN  A  CITY 

depends  upon  a  careful  analysis  of  the  entire  life  of  that  city. 
For  years  we  have  needed  new  material  on  city  growth  and  trends. 
The  first  attempt  to  rate  cities  is  found  in  Your  City,  by  E.  L. 
Thorndike,  of  Columbia  University.  The  book  presents  a  statis¬ 
tical  analysis  of  trends  and  life  in  a  modern  city  and  discusses 
attributes  of  a  “good  city,”  such  as  the  influences  of  health,  wealth, 
and  personnel.  A  feature  of  the  study  is  the  ten-item  yardstick  to 
use  in  measuring  your  own  city.  A  good  book  to  help  you  de¬ 
termine  the  needs  and  potentialities  of  your  city  in  the  real  estate 
and  housing  fields.  It  is  recommended  to  “thinkers.”  Price  $2.00. 

• 

HOW  TO  WRITE  BETTER  BUSINESS  LETTERS 

comes  from  the  pen  of  an  old  friend,  Lester  E.  Frailey,  Sales  Con- 
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sultant  of  the  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards  and 
author  of  its  Brokers  Division’s  bulletins,  Real  Estate  Sales  Letters 
and  Visual  Aids  in  Selling  Real  Estate.  Managers  write  letters — 
letters  which  require  tact  and  discrimination.  They  must  also 
write  letters  with  sales  appeal  and  letters  that  are  friendly.  Two 
good  chapters  for  managers  are  “Letters  to  Adjust  Complaints” 
and  “Letters  to  Collect  Money.”  Another  good  chapter  deals  with 
the  subject  of  building  good  will.  Price  $2.00. 

• 

ANOTHER  BOOK  ON  HOUSING 

has  just  made  its  appearance — Carol  Aronovici’s  Housing  the 
Masses.  It  is  time  to  stop  housing  in  the  slums  and  look  ahead, 
he  contends.  Any  satisfactory  housing  program  must  be  founded 
on  sound  social  and  economic  issues  for  the  “general  welfare”  of 
every  individual  and  family  in  the  land.  Housing  conditions  of 
the  poor  must  be  alleviated,  but  that  should  not  be  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  function  of  a  broad  national  housing  program.  It  must  raise 
all  housing  standards.  Dr.  Aronovici  has  been  a  student  of  hous¬ 
ing  for  many  years,  and  his  ideas  should  be  of  value.  Price  $3.50. 


• 

MANAGERS  WITH  A  FLAIR  FOR  POKING  INTO  CORNERS 

will  like  to  look  over  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Fitting,  by  William  T. 
Walters.  You  will  be  surprised  at  what  you  will  find  in  your 
building  after  “taking  this  course.”  The  book  gives  instructions 
concerning  necessary  tools  which  help  you  to  prepare  the  plumber 
for  emergency  jobs  as  well  as  to  eliminate  those  trips  for  tools  for¬ 
gotten  on  the  first  trip !  Correct  equipment  and  its  proper  installa¬ 
tion  for  efficient  and  economic  heating  systems  are  stressed.  The 
text  is  peppered  with  plenty  of  illustrations  and  diagrams.  Sub¬ 
jects  covered  are:  boilers;  steam  radiators  and  coils;  steam  heat¬ 
ing  systems;  vapor  heating;  vacuum  systems;  pumps;  pipe  and 
fittings;  valves;  unit  heaters;  pipe  fitting  tools;  greenhouse  heat¬ 
ing;  hot-water  heating  systems;  and  panel  heating.  This  is  an¬ 
other  publication  from  the  American  Technical  Society.  Price  $2.00. 
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NEW  ARTICLES 

BUILDINGS  AND  BUILDING  MANAGEMENT 

“Leases  and  Inflation,”  by  James  F.  Cook,  Jr. 

“Foreseeing  the  possibility  that  a  war  boom  might  lead  to  dan¬ 
gerous  inflation,  Mr.  Cook  urges  the  use  of  percentage  leases  in 
renting  to  retail  store  tenants.  Under  this  type  of  lease,  the  rent 
increases  proportionately  when  sales  volumes  rise,  whether  due 
to  decreased  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  or  to  better  business 
conditions.  Whatever  the  circumstances,  the  landlord  is  assured 
of  his  fair  share  of  the  customer’s  dollar.”  (November,  1939,  p.  15.) 

• 

HOUSE  &  GARDEN 

“Shopping  Centers,”  by  Carl  Feiss 

This  article  is  aimed  at  the  typical  American  shopping  street, 
which  has  become  an  eyesore  to  the  community  and  affected  values 
of  abutting  properties  adversely  and  is,  in  brief,  a  jumble  of  signs, 
cars,  noise,  and  general  unpleasantness.  The  newer  type  of  shop¬ 
ping  center,  suggested  here,  is  well  located  and  well  designed  and 
attracts  shoppers  from  great  distances.  Such  a  center  is  to  be 
found  in  Shaker  Square  in  Cleveland  which  is  very  successful 
and  draws  people  from  a  radius  of  more  than  five  miles.  These 
shopping  centers  are  built  for  the  automobile  and  are  very  attrac¬ 
tively  and  conveniently  laid  out.  Pictures  of  four  types  of  shopping 
centers  in  different  parts  of  the  country  are  shown.  Included  with 
the  article  is  a  specially  designed  plan  to  illustrate  ways  and 
means  of  carrying  out  the  suggestions  given.  (December,  1939, 
p.  48.) 

• 

REAL  ESTATE 

“Principles  and  Practices  in  Property  Management,”  by  Newton 
C.  Farr 

In  his  position  as  adviser  and  trustee  to  a  number  of  institu¬ 
tions,  the  author  has  employed  a  number  of  management  organi¬ 
zations  and,  consequently,  has  had  the  opportunity  to  compare 
their  work  and  suggest  means  of  improvement.  The  type  of  man¬ 
agement  described  by  Mr.  Farr  is  that  which  is  interested  in  the 
ultimate  good  of  the  property  rather  than  immediate  high  returns 
which  cannot  be  sustained  for  an  extended  period  of  time.  Not 
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only  is  it  important,  he  says,  to  employ  an  agent  who  has  a  good 
record  of  experience  in  property  management,  but  he  must  be 
able  at  all  times  to  maintain  an  efficient  accounting  service.  Mr. 
Farr  concludes  his  article  with  a  list  of  six  faults  of  property 
managers  which  must  be  corrected.  The  advice  is  sound,  and  it 
comes  from  one  of  our  leading  Realtors.  (November  18,  1939,  p.  9.) 

• 

REAL  ESTATE  AND  RUILDING 

“How  a  Management  Firm  Changed  Losses  to  Profits,”  by  Paul 
Foley 

The  big  problem  managers  and  owners  have  to  face  now  is: 
“How  can  property  be  rented  for  a  fair  return  when  it  is  so  easy 
for  the  average  person  to  build  a  new  house  without  a  large  cash 
down  payment?”  The  author  believes  that  modernization  is  an 
important  part  of  the  answer.  First,  the  rental  structure  must 
be  made  livable,  comfortable,  and  structurally  sound.  Second, 
the  property  must  be  made  attractive  enough  to  rent  easily  at 
reasonable  prices.  As  a  working  example,  a  brief  history  is  given 
of  a  typical  case  in  Detroit  showing  the  specific  problem  and  the 
steps  taken  to  solve  it  to  the  advantage  of  all  concerned.  Mr.  Foley 
concludes  the  axticle  with  this  sage  advice,  “Modernization  need 
not  be  ‘black  magic’  but  it  will  put  a  great  many  properties  back 
‘in  the  black’  if  it  is  properly  handled.”  (November,  1939,  p.  ^.) 

• 

REAL  ESTATE  AND  lUILDING  MANAGEMENT  DIGEST 

“What  Do  You  Think?”  by  L.  G.  Stuart 

Another  renting  season  is  over.  The  author  suggests  that  this 
might  be  a  good  time  to  sit  down  and  check  up  on  your  past  judg¬ 
ment.  We  have  presented  to  us  as  an  example  a  cross  section  of  the 
West  Side  of  New  York  City.  Tenants  are  roughly  divided  into 
three  groups :  those  who  like  to  remain  where  they  are,  all  things 
being  equal;  those  who  would  rather  move  than  have  the  painters 
in ;  those  who  continually  move  anyway.  A  hypothetical  tenant  is 
discussed  who  belongs  to  the  first  class.  Although  the  article  was 
written  by  a  New  York  man  and  examples  taken  from  the  New 
York  area,  it  presents  a  situation  that  is  prevalent  the  country  over. 
(November,  1939,  p.  7.) 
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The  title  of  "Certified  Property  Meneger"  has 
been  conferred  upon  the  following  individuals 
by  The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management. 

(See  pages  181  to  184,  inclusive,  for  a  complete  list  of  Certified  Property  Managers.) 

GEORGE  W.  ELKINS,  Beverly  Hills,  California. 

Born,  New  Mexico,  1899;  President,  Beverly  Westwood  Mortgage  Com¬ 
pany;  Owner,  George  Elkins  Company;  Past  President,  Beverly  Hills 
Realty  Board;  professional  territory  covex-s  Wilshire,  Hollywood,  and 
West  Los  Angeles  districts;  seventeen  years’  experience  in  the  real 
estate  field;  ten  years’  experience  in  real  estate  management. 

WILLIAM  C.  KEIM,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

Born,  Reading,  Pennsylvania,  December,  1880;  Director,  Los  Angeles 
Realty  Board;  professional  territory  covers  Los  Angeles;  twenty-nine 
years’  experience  in  the  real  estate  field;  twenty-four  years’  experience 
in  real  estate  management. 

LOUIS  J.  PFAU,  JR.,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

Born,  San  Fi'ancisco,  California;  General  Partnei*,  Coldwell,  Cornwall 
&  Banker;  attended  University  of  California;  twenty-four  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  real  estate  management,  handling  all  types  of  property. 

GEORGE  E.  STEPHAN,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

Born,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  February,  1906;  Property  Manager, 
W.  I.  Hollingsworth  &  Co.;  professional  territory  covers  Los  Angeles 
County;  thirteen  years’  experience  in  the  real  estate  field;  ten  years’ 
experience  in  real  estate  management. 

O.  W.  COTTON,  San  Diego,  California. 

Born,  San  Francisco,  California,  February,  1882;  head  of  own  general 
real  estate  business;  President,  San  Diego  Realty  Board;  professional 
territory  covers  San  Diego;  author  and  lecturer;  thirty-six  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  real  estate  field;  twenty-five  years’  experience  in  real 
estate  management. 

EWART  W.  GOODWIN,  San  Diego,  California. 

Born,  San  Diego,  California,  August,  1907;  President  and  Manager, 
Percy  H.  Goodwin  Company;  Chairman,  City  Playground  Commission; 
Past  President,  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce;  professional  territory 
covers  San  Diego  County;  A.B.  degree  from  Leland  Stanford  University; 
studied  real  estate  appraisal  and  real  estate  law  in  courses  conducted  by 
the  University  of  Southern  Califoi-nia  and  the  San  Diego  Realty  Board; 
nine  years’  experience  in  real  estate  management. 

DUNCAN  D.  BURROUGHS,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Born,  Mechanicsville,  Maryland,  January,  1895;  Secretai-y,  E.  Quincy 
Smith,  Inc.;  professional  territory  covers  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  near-by 
Virginia  and  Mai'yland;  LL.B.  degree  from  Georgetown  University; 
member  of  the  bar,  Washington,  D.  C.;  fourteen  years’  experience  in 
the  real  estate  field;  seven  years’  experience  in  real  estate  management. 
HOWARD  F.  HUMPHRIES,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Born,  Washington,  D.  C.,  January,  1908;  associated  with  his  fathei-, 
R.  A.  Humphries,  Realtor,  as  Rental  Manager;  pi’ofessional  territory 
covers  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  its  environs;  attended  Duke  University, 
George  Washington  University,  and  National  Law  School;  member, 
Public  Affairs  Committee,  Washington  Real  Estate  Board;  ten  years’ 
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experience  in  managing  residential,  commercial,  and  industrial  property. 

EDWARD  T.  OFFUTT,  JR.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Bom,  Iona,  New  York,  September,  1902;  Manager,  Property  Manage¬ 
ment  Department,  Shannon  &  Luchs  Company;  professional  territory 
covers  metropolitan  area  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  which  includes  Mont¬ 
gomery  and  Prince  Georges  Counties,  Maryland,  and  Arlington  County, 
Virginia;  ten  years’  experience  in  real  estate  management. 

HERBERT  M.  PASEWALK,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Born,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  December,  1910;  Property  Manager, 
Mount  Vernon  Mortgage  Company;  professional  territory  covers  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Prince  Georges  and  Montgomery  Counties,  Mary¬ 
land,  and  Arlington  County,  Virginia;  M.C.S.  degree  from  Benjamin 
Franklin  University,  Washington,  D.  C.,  1934;  five  years’  experience  in 
the  real  estate  field;  three  years’  experience  in  real  estate  management. 

WEYMAN  WILLINGHAM,  St.  Petersburg,  Florida. 

Born,  Stockbridge,  Georgia,  May,  1902;  head  of  own  general  real  estate 
business;  President,  St.  Petersburg  Realty  Board;  professional  territory 
covers  St.  Petersburg,  Florida;  B.C.S.  degree  from  the  School  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Georgia  School  of  Technology;  fourteen  years’  experience  in  the 
real  estate  field;  eight  years’  experience  in  I'eal  estate  management. 

ABRAM  L.  ALCORN,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Born,  Kewanee,  Illinois,  January,  1907;  associated  with  Draper  and 
Kramer,  Inc.;  professional  territory  covers  the  south  side  of  Chicago; 
Ph.B.  degree  from  The  University  of  Chicago;  ten  years’  experience  in 
real  estate  management. 

WILLIAM  A.  HILBERT,  Lawrence,  Massachusetts. 

Born,  Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  September,  1905;  Manager,  Real  Estate 
Department,  Essex  Savings  Bank;  professional  territory  covers  Law¬ 
rence,  Methuen,  Andover,  and  North  Andover;  completed  real  estate 
course  of  Boston  Chapter  of  American  Institute  of  Banking ;  seven  years’ 
experience  in  the  real  estate  field;  four  years’  experience  in  real  estate 
management. 

MICHAEL  CONNER,  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey. 

Born,  New  York,  New  York,  December,  1898;  Manager,  Property  Man¬ 
agement  Department,  J.  I.  Kislak,  Inc.;  professional  territory  covers 
Hudson,  Bergen,  and  Essex  Counties,  New  Jersey;  graduate.  Cooper 
Union  Institute,  1918;  post-graduate  work  in  engineering  at  City  Col¬ 
lege,  New  York  City;  thirteen  years’  experience  in  the  real  estate  field; 
seven  years’  experience  in  real  estate  management. 

HARRY  V.  MOSER,  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey. 

Born,  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey,  February,  1895;  President,  Harry  V. 
Moser,  Inc.;  Director,  Glen  Ridge  Trust  Company;  Treasurer,  Jersey 
City  Real  Estate  Board;  professional  territory  covers  Hudson  County, 
New  Jersey;  eleven  years’  experience  in  the  real  estate  field;  seven 
years’  experience  in  real  estate  management. 

J.  LEWIS  FIACRE,  Maplewood,  New  Jersey. 

Born,  Newark,  New  Jersey,  February,  1886;  head  of  own  general  real 
estate  business;  Director,  Maplewood  Bank  &  Trust  Company;  Director, 
Associated  Bankers  Title  &  Mortgage  Guarantee  Company,  East  Oiange; 
Secretary,  Rynda  Development  Company;  Secretary,  Colinwood  Develop¬ 
ment  Company;  Secretary,  Broadview  Company;  Secretary,  Fairway 
Realty  Company;  Vice  President,  Board  of  Realtors  of  the  Oranges  and 
Maplewood;  professional  territory  covers  South  Orange,  Maplewood, 
Millburn,  and  Short  Hills  in  Essex  County  and  Chatham  in  Morris 
County;  thirty  years’  experience  in  the  real  estate  and  insurance  busi¬ 
ness;  twenty-seven  years’  experience  in  real  estate  management. 
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JOEL  L.  SCHLESINGER,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

Born,  Newark,  New  Jersey,  July,  1896;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Louis 
Schlesinger,  Inc.;  President,  Real  Estate  Board  of  Newark;  Chairman, 
Industrial  Committee,  New  Jersey  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards; 
professional  territory  covers  northern  New  Jersey;  graduate  of  Newark 
Academy,  1914;  completed  extension  course  in  real  estate  at  Columbia 
University;  twenty-five  years’  experience  in  real  estate  management. 

FREDERIC  L.  WOLF,  South  Orange,  New  Jersey. 

Born,  Newark,  New  Jersey,  April,  1883;  professional  territory  covers 
Essex,  Hudson,  Union,  and  Morris  Counties;  A.B.  degree  from  Rutgers 
College,  1904;  thirty  years’  experience  in  real  estate  management. 

L.  T.  EAGAN,  Syracuse,  New  York. 

Born,  New  York,  New  York;  President,  Eagan  Real  Estate,  Inc.; 
Director,  Lincoln  National  Bank  &  Trust  Company  of  Syracuse;  Direc¬ 
tor,  Realty  Factors  of  America,  Inc.;  professional  territory  covers  Syra¬ 
cuse  and  central  New  York;  twenty-five  years’  experience  in  the  real 
estate  field;  fifteen  years’  experience  in  real  estate  management. 

HAROLD  S.  GOODRICH,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Born,  Kent,  Ohio,  Febi-uary,  1897;  head  of  own  general  real  estate  busi¬ 
ness;  professional  territory  covers  the  state  of  Ohio;  attended  Kent 
State  University,  Kent,  Ohio,  for  three  years;  twenty  years’  experience 
in  real  estate  field;  ten  years’  experience  in  real  estate  management. 

C.  1.  MEYERS,  Portland,  Oregon. 

Born,  Rhinelander,  Wisconsin,  June,  1898;  Manager,  Real  Property 
Division,  The  United  States  National  Bank;  member,  Portland  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Building  Owners  &  Managers,  American  Institute  of  Banking, 
and  Portland  Chamber  of  Commerce;  professional  territory  covers  the 
entire  state  of  Oregon  and  southwestern  Washington;  completed  Ameri¬ 
can  Institute  of  Banking  course  and  University  of  Oregon  Extension 
Division  courses  in  commercial  law,  accounting,  credits,  and  real  estate 
appraising;  twelve  years’  expei’ience  in  real  estate  management. 

ROLAND  R.  RANDALL,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Born,  Doylestown,  Pennsylvania,  October,  1898;  head  of  own  business; 
professional  territory  covers  Philadelphia;  B.S.  degree  in  economics 
from  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Commerce,  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania;  Chairman,  Real  Estate  Advisory  Committee,  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  State  of  Pennsylvania;  Vice  Chairman,  Philadelphia 
Housing  Authority;  Past  President,  Philadelphia  Real  Estate  Board; 
President,  Philadelphia  National  Home  Show;  Director,  Pennsylvania 
Real  Estate  Association;  fourteen  years’  experience  in  real  estate  man¬ 
agement. 

ALEXANDER  G.  PRINGLE,  Seattle,  Washington. 

Born,  Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota,  September,  1895;  Vice  President  in 
charge  of  Property  Management,  Seattle  Trust  and  Savings  Bank;  pro¬ 
fessional  territory  covers  the  cities  of  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Bellingham, 
Yakima,  Everett,  and  Wenatchee,  in  the  state  of  Washington;  B.S. 
degree  in  economics  from  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Commerce, 
University  of  Pennsylvania;  six  years’  experience  in  real  estate 
management. 

DONALD  H.  YATES,  Seattle,  Washington. 

Born,  Logan,  Iowa,  November,  1895;  Vice  President,  Norris,  Beggs  & 
Simpson,  Inc.;  Treasurer,  The  Exeter  Company;  professional  territory 
covers  Seattle,  Washington;  graduate.  University  of  Idaho,  1917;  twenty 
years’  experience  in  the  real  estate  field;  fourteen  years’  experience  in 
i-eal  estate  management. 
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1940  OFFICERS  OF 

THE  INSTITUTE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  MANAGEMENT 

THE  PRESIDENT 

H.  P.  HOLMES 

122  Glynn  Court,  Detroit,  Michigan 

VICE  PRESIDENTS 

B.  O.  MILLER . Southwest  Region 

606  South  Hill  Street,  Los  Angeles,  California 

DAVID  B,  SIMPSON . Northwest  Region 

200  Wilcox  Building,  Portland,  Oregon 

DELBERT  S.  WENZLICK . South  Central  Region 

415  North  Eighth  Street,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

JAY  L.  HEARIN . Southeast  Region 

Citrus  Exchange  Building,  Tampa,  Florida 

ROBERT  C.  NORDBLOM . New  England  Region 

18  Oliver  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

HARRY  B.  HALEY . North  Central  Region 

124  State  Street,  Madison,  Wisconsin 

J.  WILLIAM  MARKEIM . Central  Atlantic  Region 

646  Market  Street,  Camden,  New  Jersey 

TIGHE  E.  WOODS . Great  Lakes  Region 

1615  East  67th  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 


HERBERT  U.  NELSON . Secretary 

22  West  Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 

CHARLES  S.  WANLESS . Treasurer 

319  South  Fifth  Street,  Springfield,  Illinois 

HARRY  GRANT  ATKINSON . Director  of  Activities 

22  West  Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 


GOVERNING  COUNCIL 
Term  Expiring  December  31,  1942 

Charles  F.  Curry,  Kansas  City,  Missouri  F.  Durand  Taylor,  New  York,  New  York 

Jay  L.  Hearin,  Tampa,  Florida  S.  William  Walstrum,  Ridgewood,  New  Jersey 

J.  William  Markeim,  Camden,  New  Jersey  Delbert  S.  Wenzlick,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

E.  R.  Price,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota  Robert  M.  Wilson,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Tighe  E.  Woods,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Term  Expiring  December  31,  1941 

L.  V.  DuBois,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  Curtis  M.  Middlebrook,  Hartford,  Connecticut 

Harry  A.  Gilbert,  Somerville,  Massachusetts  William  I.  Mirkil,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Edward  G.  Hacker,  Lansing,  Michigan  George  R.  Morrison,  Denver,  Colorado 

H.  P.  Holmes,  Detroit,  Michigan  Carlton  Schultz,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

David  B.  Simpson,  Portland,  Oregon 

Term  Expiring  December  31,  1940 

James  C.  Downs,  Jr..  Chicago,  Illinois  F.  Paul  Morgan,  Brookline,  Massachusetts 

Harry  B.  Haley,  Madison,  Wisconsin  Robert  C.  Nordblom,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Clement  E.  Merowit,  New  York.  New  York  L.  M.  Studstill,  West  Palm  Beach,  Florida 

B.  O.  Miller,  Los  Angeles,  California  Harry  A.  Taylor,  East  Orange.  New  Jersey 

Albert  G.  Towers,  Jr.,  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey 

PAST  PRESIDENTS 

Howard  E.  Haynie,  Chicago,  Illinois,  1934  and  1935* 

Edward  G.  Hacker,  Lansing,  Michigan,  1936 
Harry  A.  Taylor,  East  Orange,  New  Jersey,  1937 
James  C.  Downs,  Jr.,  Chicago,  Illinois,  1938  and  1939 

'Deceased 
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1940  COMMITTEES 


ADMISSIONS  COMMITTEE 

Delbert  S.  Wenzlick,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Chairman 
Kendall  Cady,  Chicago,  III.,  Examiner 
S.  V.  Beach,  Hollywood,  Calif. 

Seely  Cade,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Fred  L.  Chapman,  Washington,  D.  C. 
James  P.  Clark,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Julian  W.  Cooper,  Tampa,  Fla. 

Paul  O.  Drury,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Harry  A.  Gilbert,  Somerville,  Mass. 

James  F.  Gilson,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Lewis  H.  Haskins,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Fred  M.  Lorish,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Bert  G.  Owen,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Richard  J.  Seltzer,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Edward  Watters,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

BY-LAWS  COMMITTEE 

Jay  L.  Hearin.  Tampa,  Fla.,  Chairman 
Howard  Bliss,  Detroit,  Mich. 

John  A.  Caulkins,  Hartford,  Conn. 

William  I.  Mirkil,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

David  B.  Simpson,  Portland.  Ore. 


EDUCATION  COMMITTEE 

James  C.  Downs,  Jr.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  Chairman 
Norman  S.  Blair,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Carl  L.  Bradt,  Detroit,  Mich. 

William  H.  Carpenter,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Fred  L.  Chapman,  Washington,  D.  C. 
William  Henry  Gorsline,  Jr.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
C.  Harry  Johnson,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Aubrey  Maddock,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Chester  A.  Moores,  Portland,  Ore. 

Louis  J.  Pfau,  Jr.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Carlton  Schultz,  Cleveland,  O. 

F.  Durand  Taylor,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

S.  William  Walstrum,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
Delbert  S.  Wenzlick,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


EDITORIAL  BOARD 

Robert  C.  Nordblom,  Boston,  Mass.,  Chairman 
Arthur  Bohnen,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Chester  A.  Moores,  Portland,  Ore. 

Morton  G.  Thalhimer,  Richmond,  Va. 

Albert  G.  Towers,  Jr.,  Atlantic  City,  N.  Y. 


ETHICS  AND  DISCIPLINE  COMMITTEE 

J.  William  Markeim,  Camden,  N.  J.  Chairman 

A.  J.  Aberman,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

F.  J.  Buckley,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

William  H.  Dyer,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Edward  G.  Hacker.  Lansing,  Mich. 

Glyndon  Priestman,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


EXPERIENCE  EXCHANGE  COMMITTEE 

Robert  M.  Wilson,  Philadelphia,  Pa..  Chairman 
John  A.  Dodds,  Detroit,  Mich. 

L.  V.  DuBois,  Cincinnati,  O. 

John  Franciscus,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Henry  T.  Holsman,  Chicago.  III. 

Frank  J.  Luchs,  Washington,  D.  C. 

George  R.  Morrison.  Denver,  Colo. 

George  W.  Seiler,  Jr.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 


MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE 

B.  O.  Miller,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Chairman 
Harry  B.  Haley,  Madison.  Wis. 

Jay  L.  Hearin,  Tampa.  Fla. 

J.  William  Markeim,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Robert  C.  Nordblom,  Boston.  Mass. 

David  B.  Simpson,  Portland,  Ore. 

Delbert  S.  Wenzlick,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Tighe  E.  Woods,  Chicago,  Ill. 


NOMINATING  COMMITTEE 

James  C.  Downs,  Jr.,  Chicago,  III.,  Chairman 
Joseph  W.  Catharine,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Edward  G.  Hacker,  Lansing,  Mich. 

James  R.  Haight,  Portland,  Ore. 

B.  O.  Miller.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Harry  A.  Taylor,  East  Orange.  N.  J. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  COMMITTEE 

Charles  F.  Curry,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Chairman 
Arthur  Z.  Boid,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Joseph  W.  Catharine,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Watson  Grant  Cutter,  Boston,  Mass. 
Reynold  H.  Greenberg,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Ferd  Kramer,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Louis  Maginn,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Clement  E.  Merowit,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
George  A.  Meyers,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

C.  Armel  Nutter,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Louis  J.  Pfau,  Jr..  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Addison  Sessions,  Okmulgee,  Okla. 

Lee  K.  Silloway,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Harry  A.  Taylor,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Ward  Wight,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

F.  Orin  Woodbury.  Sait  Lake  City,  Ut. 
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OFFICERS  OF  LOCAL  CHAPTERS 


NEW  JERSEY  CHAPTER 

President — Seely  Cade,  26  Journal  Sq.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Vice  President — J.  G.  Mulford,  214  Park  Ave.,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Vice  President — George  W.  Seiler,  Jr.,  520  Main  St.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 
Vice  President — Samuel  P.  Vought,  7-13  Smith  St.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Vice  President — Charles  R.  Myers,  2nd,  12  N.  Seventh  St.,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Secretary — Cristine  B.  Nolan,  940  Bergen  Turnpike,  North  Bergen,  N.  J. 
Treasui’er — Alexander  Summer,  241  Cedar  Lane,  Teaneck,  N.  J. 

PHILADELPHIA  CHAPTER 

President — Robert  M.  Wilson,  Walnut  &  Juniper  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Vice  President — Richard  J.  Seltzer,  N.  E.  Cor.  15th  &  Locust  Sts.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 

Secretary — William  Pugh,  5713  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Treasurer — H.  Walter  Graves,  8  S.  40th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

NEW  ENGLAND  CHAPTER 

President — Robert  C.  Nordblom,  18  Oliver  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Vice  President — Aubrey  Maddock,  50  State  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Secretary-Treasurer — Charles  W.  Turner,  56  Central  Ave.,  Lynn,  Mass. 

MICHIGAN  CHAPTER 

President— Lee  K.  Silloway,  2150  Buhl  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Vice  President — William  C.  Haines,  600  Griswold  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Secretar>’-Ti-easurer — .John  S.  Spencer,  122  Glynn  Ct.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

LOS  ANGELES  CHAPTER 

President — B.  O.  Miller,  606  S.  Hill  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Vice  President — S.  V.  Beach,  6516  Selma  Ave.,  Hollywood,  Calif. 
Secretary-Treasurer — Philip  M.  Rea,  3723  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

PITTSBURGH  CHAPTER 

President — George  E.  Meyers,  450  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Vice  President — E.  W.  Rudert,  701  Washington  Rd.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Secretary-Tieasurer — A.  J.  Aberman,  429  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Executive  Secretary — Richard  H.  Frey,  William  Penn  Hotel,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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CERTIFIED  PROPERTY  MANAGERS 

•  As  OF  December  1,  1939 


The  following  Individual  Members  of  The  Institute  of  Real  Estate 
Management  are  certified  by  the  Institute  as  having  met  its  profes¬ 
sional  standards  of  competency,  integrity,  and  experience.  The  figrures 
in  parentheses  following  the  names  indicate  the  order  in  which  Cer¬ 
tificates  were  issued. 


Birmingham  ALAiAMA 

Robert  Jemison,  Jr.  (131) . 221  N.  21»t  St. 

ARKANSAS 

Little  Rock 

Charles  M.  Taylor  (280) . 406  Louisiana  St. 

CALIFORNIA 

Beverly  HilU 

George  W.  Elkins  (319) . 

. Beverly  Drive  at  Santa  Monica  Blvd. 

Hollywood 

S.  V.  Beach  (262) . 6616  Selma  Ave. 

Laguna  Beach 

George  William  Smith  (132)....P.  O.  Box  2286 

Los  Angeles 

Charles  K.  Atlass  (242) . 

. 1061  S.  Cloverdale  Ave. 

Henry  G.Beaumont  (269). .8226  W.  Third  St. 

F.  J.  Buckley  (263) . 5060  Wilshire  Blvd. 

Grant  B.  Culley  (278) . 433  S.  Spring  St. 

David  F.  Culver  (248) . 267  S.  Spring  St. 

Harold  K.  Huntsberger  (264) 

. 2404  W.  Seventh  St. 

Frank  S.  Kadletz  (244) ....1038  S.  Grand  Ave. 

William  C.  Keim  (320) . 720  Haas  Bldg. 

Joseph  J.  Malone  (202) . 4167  W.  Fifth  St. 

Robert  L.  McCourt,  Jr.  (270) 

. . . . 712  S.  Spring  St. 

B.  O.  Miller  (40) . 606  S.  Hill  St. 

Louis  J.  Pfau,  Jr.  (321) . 

. 416  Pacific  Mutual  Bldg. 

Philip  M.  Rea  (246) . 8723  Wilshire  Blvd. 

John  L.  Spicer  (246) . 3767  Wilshire  Blvd. 

George  E.  Stephan  (322) . 

. Rm.  400,  606  S.  Hill  St. 

William  Walters  (247) . 766  S.  Broadway 

San  Diego 

O.  W.  Cotton  (323) . 624  B  St. 

Ewart  W.  GtMidwin  (324)  ....First  Nat.  Bldg. 

Denver  COLORADO 

George  R.  Morrison  (60) . 1660  Broadway 

Robert  A.  Morrison  (133) . 1660  Broadway 

Pueblo 

D.  P.  Ducy  (184) . 810  N.  Main  St. 

Bridgeport  CONNECTICUT 

Ralph  E.  Sprague  (41) . 875  Main  St. 

Bristol 

Hilary  S.  Driscoll  (119) . 126  Main  St 

William  E.  Tracy  (136) . 126  Main  St. 

Greenwich 

William  MacRossie  (86). ...90  W.  Putnam  Ave. 

Hartford 

Louis  S.  Buths  (208) . 49  Pearl  St. 

John  A.  Caulkins  (87) . 827  Trumbull  St. 

Kenneth  E.  Child  (312) . 50  State  St. 

Robert  J.  Gaghan  (136) . 31  Pratt  St. 

Richard  F.  Jones,  Jr.  (187) . 49  Pearl  St. 


Aubrey  Maddock  (S)....„ . 50  State  St. 

Curtis  M.  Middlebrook  (204).... 18  Asylum  St. 
Albert  M.  Rome  (205) — . . 11  Asylum  St. 

New  Haven 

James  D.  Kauffman  (206).«. _ 109  Church  St. 

South  Norwalk 

John  M.  Glover  (238) . - . 6  Webster  St. 

Stamford 

Patrick  H.  Clark  (207).~ . 322  Main  St. 

Waterbury 

John  M.  Hutchinson  (138).. ..195  N.  Main  St. 

DELAWARE 

Wilmington 

Emmett  S.  Hickman  (211). ...203  W.  Ninth  St. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMIIA 

Washington 

Duncan  D.  Burroughs  (325) . 

. 909  15th  St.,  N.W. 

Fred  L.  Chapman  (208) . „F.H.A. 

Paul  O.  Drury  (139) . 1710  Eye  St..  N.  W. 

T.  H.  Evans  (209) . . Washington  Bldg. 

Henri  P.  Henry  (286).. . - . 

. 1321  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.  W. 

Robert  T.  Highfleld  (287) . . . 

. 206  Machinists  Bldg. 

Howard  F.  Humphries  (326) . . . 

. 808  N.  Capitol  St 

Charles  C.  Koones  (140). ...212  Southern  Bldg 

Frank  J.  Luchs  (4) . 1506  H  St.,  N.  W. 

Earl  M.  Mackintosh  (210)  ..Washington  Bldg. 

Edward  T.  Offutt,  Jr.  (327) . 

. 1505  H  St.,  N.W. 

Herbert  M.  Pasewalk  (328) . 

. 207  MachinLsts  Bldg. 

Nathan  Poole  (277) . 807  16th  St.,  N.W., 

F.  W.  Stoever  (88) . Munsey  Bldg. 

FLORIDA 

Jacksonville 

Mai  Haughton,  Jr.  (141) . 108  W.  Bay  St. 

George  R.  Mason,  Jr.  (239) . 

. 315  W.  Forsyth  St. 

Miami 

Kenneth  S.  Keyes  (6) . 19  W,  Flagler  St. 

St.  Petersburg 

Weyman  Willingham  (329) . 

. 476  First  .4ve..  N. 

Tampa 

Carlton  C.  Cone  (248) . 416  Tampa  St. 

Julian  W.  Cooper  (61) . 502  Tampa  St. 

Jay  L.  Hearin  (6) . 

. 812-16  Citrus  Exchange  Bldg. 

David  W.  Howell  (142) . 206  Zack  St. 

M.  H.  Mabry  (93) . 509  Twiggs  St 

Glen  A.  Thompson  (143) . 502  Tampa  St. 

West  Palm  Beach 

J.  E.  HoUenbeck  (94) . 108  S.  Olive  Ave 

L.  M.  Studstill  (144) . 108  S.  Olive  Ave 
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AtU»t.  GEORGIA 

Horria  M.  Ewinc  (271). .66  Forsyth  St..  N.W. 

W.  J.  Ho»»n.  Jr.  (145) . 

. 141  Carnesie  Way,  N.  W. 

Paul  C.  Maddox  (272) . 506  Standard  Bids. 

Frank  C.  Owens  (7) . 521  Grant  Bids. 

Ward  Wisht  (146) . 202  Healey  Bldfr. 

Aufuata 

Adrian  B.  Sherman  (62) . 133  Eishth  St. 

Crbondale  ILLINOIS 

I.  W.  DiU  (89) . 217  W.  Main  St. 

Chicago 

Abram  L.  Alcorn  (330) . 2446  E.  76th  St. 

Arthur  Bohnen  (127) . 35  E.  Wacker  Dr. 

John  C.  Bowers  (147) . 4628  Broadway 

Kendall  Cady  (126) . 38  S.  Dearborn  St. 

James  J.  Carroll  (148) . 1601  E.  63rd  St. 

James  C.  Downs,  Jr.  (1)....38  S.  Dearborn  St. 

Charles  William  Ehrat  (77) . 

. . 8180  Sheridan  Rd. 

Nathaniel  S.  Fichtenberg  (284) . 

. 4662  N.  Kedsie  Ave. 

James  E.  Gallagher,  Jr.  (286) . 

. 437  E.  111th  St. 

John  H.  Hagerty  (90)... .820  N.  Michigan  Ave. 

Henry  T.  Holsman  (78) . 1601  E.  67th  St. 

Ferd  Kramer  (212) . 16  N.  Dearborn  St. 

Fred  M.  Lorish  (8) . 1601  E.  63rd  St. 

Donald  O’Toole  (130) . 437  E.  111th  St. 

Edwin  M.  Wolfe  (249) . 22  W.  Monroe  St. 

Tighe  E.  Woods  (281) . 1616  E.  67th  St. 

INDIANA 

Henry  G.  Hay,  Jr.  (91) . 

. Rm.  638.  604  Broadway 

Hammond 

Edward  B.  Kaelin  (9) . 5231  Hohman  Ave. 

Indianapolis 

M.  L.  Hall  (70) . 129  E.  Market  St. 

Des  Moines  IOWA 

Ralph  L.  Jester  (313) . 209  Fleming  Bldg. 

Arthur  S.  Kirk  (129) . 900  Grand  Ave. 

Topeka  KANSAS 

David  Neiswanger  (124)... .115  W.  Sixth  Ave. 

Wichita 

Melvin  M.  Williams  (288) . 

. Wheeler  Kelly  Hagny  Bldg. 

Louisville  KENTUCKY 

Harry  W.  Goodman  (10) . 

. 601  Louisville  Tr.  Bldg. 

Baltimore  MARYLAND 

George  M.  Hampson  (79)....10  E.  Fayette  St. 

Charles  H.  Hurley  (289) . 

. 4230  Lock  Raven  Blvd. 

Boston  MASSACHUSETTS 


Watson  Grant  Cutter  (96) . 44  School  St. 

Donald  Dutton  Hathaway  (291) . 


John  A.  Hope  (11) . 2  Thompson  Sq. 

J.  Howard  Loughman  (96) . 18  Oliver  St. 

John  Nordblom  (97) . 18  Oliver  St. 

Robert  C.  Nordblom  (12) . 18  Oliver  St. 


Lorin  D.  Paine  (218). .107  Massachusetts  Ave. 

James  Mason  Rothwell  (98) . 

. 107  Massachusetts  Ave. 

Brookline 

William  H.  Dyer  (71) . 1818  Beacon  St. 

Thomas  J.  Kedian  (99).. . 1894  Beacon  St. 

Clifford  V.  MiUer  (18) . 1894  Beacon  St. 

F.  Paul  Morgan  (260) . 1894  Beacon  St. 

Benjamin  A.  Richardson  (100) . 

. 1394  Beacon  St. 

Lawrence 

William  A.  Hilbert  (331 )  ..209  Bay  State  Bldg. 


Lynn 

Charles  W.  Turner  (14) . 56  Central  Ave. 

Newton 

Francis  Lincoln  Buswell  (290) . 

. . 286  Washington  St. 

Somerville 

Harry  A.  Gilbert  (16) . 381  Broadway 

Springfield 

Henry  M.  Clark,  Jr.  (101) . 100  Broadway 

Detroit  MICHIGAN 

Howard  Bliss  (292) . 2706  Eaton  Towel 

Carl  L.  Bradt  (214)  ....1707  Water  Board  Bldg. 
Isaac  Jacob  Cohen  (160)  ....3164  Second  Blvd. 

John  A.  Dodds  (16) . 808  Park  Ave.  Bldg. 

Thomas  J.  Fitzgerald  (314) . 630  Shelby  St. 

John  Crawford  Frost,  Jr.  (161) . 

. 3963  Penobscot  Bldg. 

Guy  S.  Greene  (17) . 144  Lafayette  Blvd 

William  C.  Haines  (293) . 600  Griswold  St. 

Lewis  H.  Haskins  (162) . 201  W.  Fort  St. 

William  C.  Hints  (240) . 122  Glynn  Ct. 

H.  P.  Holmes  (63) . 122  Glynn  Ct. 

Donald  D.  James  (216). ...700  Penobscot  Bldg. 
James  C.  Johnston  (163)..1333  Majestic  Bldg. 

Frank  T.  King  (164) . 160  W.  Fort  St. 

Lee  K.  Silloway  (18) . 2160  Buhl  Bldg. 

John  S.  Spencer  (165) . 122  Glynn  Ct. 

Egbert  C.  Vander  Veen  (282) . 

. 12660  Woodrow  Wilson  Ave. 

Flint 

George  C.  Kellar  (261) . 304  Sherman  Bldg. 

Grand  Rapids 

Silas  F.  Albert  (166) . 

. 206  Peoples  Nat.  Bk.  Bldg. 

Lansing 

Edward  G.  Hacker  (19) . 

. 221%  W.  Washtenaw  St. 

William  Joseph  Porter,  Jr.  (167) . 

. 221  N.  (japitol  Ave. 

C.  Rowland  Stebbins  (20). .221  N.  Capitol  Ave. 

Muskegon 

Harvey  I.  Nedeau  (294) . 

. Jefferson  &  Webster  Sts. 

MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis 

E.  R.  Price  (64) . 131  S.  Seventh  St. 

James  R.  Thorpe  (66) . 519  Marquette  Ave. 

R.  D.  Thuresson  (102) . 131  S.  Seventh  St. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Jackson 

Leon  T.  Rogers  (21) . 600%  E.  Capitol  St. 

Kansas  City  MISSOURI 

George  R.  Auerochs  (149) . 412  W.  47th  St. 

George  M.  Bliss  (103) . 17  E.  Tenth  St. 

Charles  F.  Curry  (158). ...921  Baltimore  Ave. 

Carl  B.  Rechner  (296) . 700  Victor  Bldg. 

Lowell  Goodman  Simonds  (261) . 

. 409  Dwight  Bldg. 

St.  Louis 

William  F.  Baggerman  (316) . 

. 5330  Delmar  Blvd. 

H.  L.  Comet,  Jr.  (296) . 719  Chestnut  St. 

Ralph  F.  D’Oench  (262)  ....3932  LindeU  Blvd. 

John  Franciscus  (104) . 706  Chestnut  St. 

Emil  M.  Jeemen  (106) . 415  N.  Eighth  St. 

Louis  Maginn  (22) . 705  Chestnut  St. 

Elliott  S.  Miller  (23) . 817  N.  11th  St. 

Delbert  S.  Wenzlick  (120). ...416  N.  Eighth  St. 

Omaha  NEBRASKA 

N.  P.  Dodge,  Jr.  (316) . 1816  Harney  St. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Asbury  Park 

Theodore  F.  Appleby  (42) . 

. Main  St.  &  Mattison  Ave. 
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Atlantic  City 

Rudolph  J.  Bushel)  (219) . 

. 246  S.  Vermont  Ave. 

Bernard  F.  Dever  (169) . 

. S.  E.  Cor.  California  &  Atlantic  Aves. 

Joseph  D.  Farrinston  (160) . 

|40|  AtlAntif*  A 

Edward  D.'  Gottl^^^^^^  Atlantic  Ave! 

Russell  C.  Roney  (72) . 1421  Atlantic  Ave. 

Albert  G.  Towers,  Jr.  (161) . 

. 1106  Atlantic  Ave. 

Brooklawn 

Leon  M.  Clair  (162) . 

. Broadway  &  Chestnut  Sts. 

Camden 

Alexander  Cooper  (163) . 505  Market  St. 

Ellis  Goodman  (164) . 515  Market  St. 

Earl  R.  Lippincott  (165).... 105  N.  Seventh  St. 

J.  William  Markeim  (43) . 645  Market  St. 

Charles  R.  Myers,  2nd  (24)..12  N.  Seventh  St. 

C.  Armel  Nutter  (74) . 101  N.  Seventh  St. 

Harold  P.  Nutter  (166) . 101  N.  Seventh  St. 

Reba  N.  Obus  (167) . 101  N.  Seventh  St. 

Abraham  J.  Rosenfeld  (168). ...300  Broadway 

Roy  R.  Stewart  (253) . 201  Broadway 

Leon  E.  Todd  (76) . 2623  Westfield  Ave. 

East  Orange 

Henry  M.  Lesher  (25) . 68  N.  Grove  St. 

GeorKe  W.  Seiler,  Jr.  (106) . 520  Main  St. 

Harry  A.  Taylor  (2) . 520  Main  St. 

Elizabeth 

Frank  J.  Brown  (73) . 160  Elmora  Ave. 

R.  Mason  Kirkland  (26) . 125  Broad  St. 

Bertram  B.  Miller  (80) . 281  Broad  St. 

James  Rosensohn  (27) . Hersh  Tower 

Max  Tietfer  (122) . 215  Broad  St. 

Englewood 

Georze  R.  Fessler  (254) . 10  Depot  Sq. 

Hackensack 

Fred  M.  Fountain  (266) . 252  State  St. 

Ho-Ho*Kus 

Harold  W.  Cheel  (44) . 254  Sheridan  Ave., 

.  Cheelcroft 

Jersey  City 

Seely  Cade  (46) . 26  Journal  Sq. 

Edward  F.  Carbin  (169) . 900  Bergen  Ave. 

Michael  Conner  (332) . 32  Journal  Sq. 

Harry  V.  Moser  (333) . 850  Bergen  Ave. 

Ben  Schlossberg  (267) . 896  Bergen  Ave. 

Murray  R.  Siegel  (170) . 32  Journal  Sq. 

D.  E.  C.  Somers  (128) . 700  Bergen  Ave. 

Maplewood 

J.  Lewis  Fiacre  (334). .1874  Springfield  Ave. 

Merchantville 

Harry  A.  Willson  (28) . 

. Cove  Rd.  &  Wayne  Ave. 


Newark 

David  Cronheim  (45) . 39  Branford  PI. 

Sargent  Dumper  (297) . 30  Clinton  St. 

James  J.  Fitzsimmons  (298). ...51  Clinton  St. 

William  F.  Hayes  (171) . 830  Broad  St. 

Morton  Horwitz  (299) . 31  Clinton  St. 

Ormonde  A.  Kieb  (300) . 917  Broad  St. 

Edward  B.  Mc(3affrey  (126) . 605  Broad  St. 

Louis  J.  Nass  (301) . 58  Park  PI. 

Israel  J.  Rachlin  (216) . 17  Academy  St. 

Joel  L.  Schlesinger  (335) . 31  Clinton  St. 

Harry  J  Stevens  (81) . 478  Central  Ave. 

George  N.  Weiman  (302) . 60  Park  PI. 

Newton 


Adolphus  Newman  Lockwood  (172) . 

. 17  Main  St. 

North  Bergen 

Cristine  B.  Nolan  (29). .940  Bergen  Turnpike 


Passaic 

Gilbert  D.  Bogart  (273) . 667  Main  Ave. 

Joseph  DeSantis  (255) . 667  Main  Ave. 


Paterson 

Samuel  P.  Vought  (123) . 7-13  Smith  St. 

Plainfield 

William  G.  McDowell  (30) . 152  North  Ave. 

J.  G.  Mulford  (31) . 214  Park  Ave. 

Princeton 

Edmund  D.  Cook  (173) . 176  Nassau  St. 

Ridgewood 


S.  William  Walstrum  (174) . 

. 201  E.  Ridgewood  Ave. 

South  Orange 

Frederic  L.  Wolf  (336). ...130  S.  Orange  Ave. 

Teaneck 

Alexander  Summer  (47) . 241  Cedar  Lane 

Herman  J.  Tulp  (175) . 339  Cedar  Lane 

Trenton 

H.  S.  Kline  (176) . 520  Trenton  Tr.  Bldg. 

Union 

Leonard  J.  Zehnbauer  (48) . 

. . . 998  Stuyvesant  Ave. 

Ventnor  City 

Byron  Jenkins  (32) . 5209  Atlantic  Ave. 

Westwood 

Walter  E.  Hudson  (317). ...25  Westwood  Ave. 

NEW  YORK 

Metropolitan  City  of  New  York 
Borough  of  Bronx 

Herman  A.  Acker  (82) . 

. 318  E.  Kingsbridge  Rd. 

Borough  of  Brooklyn 

Joseph  W.  Catharine  (177) . 

. 149  Pierrepont  St. 

James  P.  Clark  (178) . 478  Graham  Ave. 

Edwin  Bailey  Fisher  (179) . 160  Remsen  St. 

Frank  A.  Matrunola  (237). .6903  Fourth  Ave. 
Borough  of  Manhattan 

J.  Francis  Cahill  (241) . 236  W.  14th  St. 

William  H.  Carpenter  (279). ...140  Nassau  St. 

S.  Edwin  Kazdin  (182) . 70  Pine  St. 

Clement  E.  Merowit  (33) 

. 44  Gramercy  Park,  N. 

Maurice  R.  Spear  (183) . 225  Fifth  Ave. 

F.  Durand  Taylor  (274) . 93  Worth  St. 

Westchester  County 

Raymond  R.  Beatty  (266) . 

. 72  (iarth  Rd.,  Scarsdale 

Harry  D.  Cole  (180) . 

. 1  Stevens  Ave.,  Mount  Vernon 

J.  M.  Shields  (181) . 

. 271  North  Ave.,  New  Rochelle 

Rochester 

William  Henry  Gorsiine,  Jr.  (34) . 

. 119  Main  St.,  E. 

Syracuse 

L.  T,  Eagan  (337) . 

. 206  Starrett-Syracuse  Bldg. 

Donald  T.  Pomeroy  (184)... .442  S.  Warren  St. 

OHIO 

Akron 

Chauncey  C.  Howell  (303) . 

. 403  Second  Nat.  Bk.  Bldg. 

Bernard  W.  Ley  (185) . 7  W.  Exchange  St. 

A.  R.  Ritzman  (35) . 1099  S.  Main  St. 

Cincinnati 

Robert  A.  Cline  (83) . The  Enquirer  Bldg. 

Erwin  G.  Downing  (275) 

. N.W.  Cor.  Fourth  &  Walnut  Sts. 

L.  V.  DuBois  (84) . 

. S.  W.  Cor.  Fifth  A  Main  Sts. 

Carl  A.  Mayer  (49)..1515  First  Nat.  Bk.  Bldg. 
Lewis  A.  White  (60)  ....Seventh  A  Walnut  Sts. 
Cleveland 

J.  M.  Anthony  (186) . 1008  Guardian  Bldg. 

Carlton  Schultz  (36) . The  B.  F.  Keith  Bldg. 

Arthur  E.  Wade  (76) . Plain  Dealer  Bldg. 
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Columbus 

Hayden  Edwards  (85) . 10  E.  Lone  St. 

Springfield 

Harold  S.  Goodrich  (338) . . 

. 25  New  Zimmerman  Bids. 

Okmulgee  OKLAHOMA 

Addison  Sessions  (288).. ..Ill  N.  Grand  Ave. 

Tulse 

Edward  Watters  (87) . 519  S.  Main  St. 

W.  M.  Zuendt  (187) . Beacon  Bldsr. 

Portlend  ®«®ON 

William  W.  Barendrick  (188) . . . . 

. 200  Wilcox  Bids. 

James  R.  Haisht  (51) . 

. 408  S.  W.  Fourth  Ave. 

C.  I.  Meyers  (339) . 

. The  United  States  Nat.  Bk. 

Chester  A.  Moores  (286). .416  S.W.  Sixth  Ave. 
David  B.  Simpson  (189) . 200  Wilcox  Bids. 


Georse  A.  Meyers  (229) . 450  Fourth  Ave. 

Georse  E.  Meyers  (230) . 450  Fourth  Ave. 

D.  O.  Morton  (281) . 1201  Clark  Bids. 

Harry  E.  Pople  (806) . 

. Bakew^  Bids-.  Grant  &  Diamond  Sts. 

B.  F.  Richards  (282) . 6006  Centre  Ave. 

E.  W.  Rudert  (233) . 701  Washinston  Rd. 

Frank  W.  Schornasle  (234). .440  Fourth  Ave. 

F.  E.  Shaushnessy  (235) . 7216  Kelly  St. 

Reading 

Miller  J.  Eckel  (307) . 20  N.  Fourth  St. 

WilkeS'Barre 

Robert  L.  Casper  (65) . Miners  Bank  Bids. 

Williamsport 

Fred  B.  Wetzel  (66) . 26  W.  Third  St. 

Providence 

Frederick  J.  Bashaw  (308) . 

. 616  Hospital  Tr.  Bids- 

William  H.  Sweetland,  Jr.  (309) . . 

. 58  Weybosset  St. 

SOUTH  CAROLIHA 


Bethlehem  «HHSYLVANIA 

Wesley  R.  Masten  (107) . Odd  Fellows  Bids- 


Chester 

Earle  F.  Hewes  (217) . 521  Welsh  St. 

Norristown 

Lewis  C.  Detwiler  (218) . 6  E.  Airy  St. 

Philadelphia 


Boyd  T.  Barnard  (66)  ..Lincoln-Liberty  Bids. 

Chester  J.  Cincotta  (108) . 

. 200  Bankers  Securities  Bids. 

Herman  F.  Domheim  (110). .1600  Walnut  St. 

H.  Walter  Graves  (220) . 8  S.  40th  St. 

Reynold  H.  Greenbers  (88) . 

. 17th  &  Sansom  Sts. 

Alfred  L.  Hais  (318)  ..„..7010  Elmwood  Ave. 

Samuel  T.  Hall  (111) . 1500  Walnut  St. 

Roy  A.  He3rmann  (112) . 213  S.  Broad  St. 

Meredith  M.  Jack  (113) . 1500  Walnut  St. 

C.  Harry  Johnson  (52) . Packard  Bids. 

John  G.  Keck  (114) . 1622  N.  Broad  St. 

E.  Fred  Kemner  (190). .7319  Risins  Sun  Ave. 

James  C.  Leeper  (221) . 1601  Lewis  Tower 

James  H.  Livezly  (191) . 

. S.  E.  Cor.  Sixth  &  Dickinson  Sts. 

Georse  M.  Metter  (192)  ....1307  Packard  Bids. 

William  I.  Mirkil  (67) . 1500  Walnut  St. 

Walter  A.  Nash  (198) . 1307  Packard  Bids. 

Thomas  Calvin  Pillion  (116) . 

. Walnut  &  Juniper  Sts. 

Otto  Pischke.  Jr.  (268)..~7010  Elmwood  Ave. 

Glyndon  Priestman  (53) . 

. 18  W.  Chelten  Ave..  Germantown 

William  Push  (116) . . . 6713  Market  St. 

Roland  R.  Randall  (340)  ....1211  Chestnut  St. 

Herbert  H.  Rose  (222) . 8  S.  40th  St. 

Edward  Rosewater  (194) . 

. N.  E.  Cor.  15th  &  Locust  Sts. 

James  C.  Seiss  (804) . 1622  N.  Broad  St. 

Richard  J.  Mtzer  (117) . 

. N.  E.  Cor.  15th  &  Locust  Sts. 

R.  Drummond  Smith  (196).... 100  S.  Broad  St. 

Ralph  M.  Taylor  (223).. . 27  S.  40th  St. 

Walter  R.  Taylor  (224).„ . 27  S.  40th  St. 

Georse  R.  Weikel  (226) . 

. N.  E.  Cor.  17th  A  Sansom  Sts. 

Norman  Weiss  (39) . 218  S.  Broad  St. 

Robert  M.  Wilson  (54) . 

. Walnut  ft  Juniper  Sts. 

Pittaburgh 

A.  J.  Aberman  (226) . 429  Fourth  Ave. 

M.  J.  Aberman  (227) . 429  Fourth  Ave. 

Norman  S.  Blair  (806) . 841  Fourth  Ave. 

J.  W.  Cree,  Jr.  (109) . 211  Fourth  Ave. 

James  F.  (lilson  (228) . 311  Fourth  Ave. 


Greenville 

Alester  G.  Furman,  Jr.  (276) . 

. 1600  Woodside  Blds- 


f,.  TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga 

Scott  N.  Brown  (196) . 719  Walnut  St. 

Memphis 

W.  D.  Galbreath  (68) . 

. Columbian  Mutual  Tower 

Nashville 

J.  B.  Gillespie  (118) . 200  Sixth  Ave.,  N. 


.  ...  TEXAS 

Amarillo 

J.  Hal  Brown  (69) . 109  E.  Ninth  St. 

San  Antonio 

A.  H.  Cadwallader,  Jr.  (197) . 

. 920  Nix  Professional  Bids. 

Harold  W.  Keller  (236) . 714  Travis  Bids. 


Salt  Lake  City 

Gerald  S.  Brown  (198) . 

. 12  E.  on  S. 

F.  Orin  Woodbury  (68) . 

. 12  E.  on  S. 


Temple  St. 
Temple  St. 


Norfolk 

D.  H.  Goodman  (199) . 300  Dickson  Bids. 

Richmond 

Merrill  E.  Raab  (200) . 710  E.  Main  St. 

Morton  G.  Thalhimer  (67).... 1018  E.  Main  St. 

Roanoke 

John  H.  Windel  (810) . 26  Kirk  Ave.,  W, 

WASHINGTON 


Bellingham 

E.  A.  Wheeler  (267) . 1411  Commercial  St. 

Seattle 

Arthur  Z.  Bold  (268) . 810  Second  Ave. 

Bert  G.  Owen  (269) . 310  Republic  Bids. 

Alexander  G.  Prinsle  (841). .804  Second  Ave. 
Arthur  Vander  Sys  (260)  ....1222  Second  Ave. 
Donald  H.  Yates  (342). ...302  Republic  Bids. 

M  ..  WISCONSIN 

Madison 


D.  J.  Benedict  (59) . 24  W.  Mifflin  St. 

Harry  B.  Haley  (811) . 124  State  St. 

IRITISH  COLUMBIA,  CANADA 

Vancouver 

John  Gibson  Walker  (201) . 418  Howe  St. 
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ORGANIZATION  MEMBERS 


•  As  OF  December  1,  1939 

Organization  Members  of  The  Institute  of 
Real  Estate  Management: 

1.  Are  actively  and  reputably  engaged,  with  a  good  record,  in  the 
business  of  real  estate  management. 

2.  Segregate  clients'  funds  in  a  separate  bank  account,  or  accounts, 
so  that  they  are  never  commingled  with  funds  belonging  to  the 
management  firm. 

3.  Take  no  commissions,  rebates,  discounts,  or  other  benefits,  in 
connection  with  the  management  of  property,  on  the  purchase 
of  supplies,  equipment,  repairs,  or  other  services,  except  with 
the  knowledge  and  approval  of  the  owners  concerned.  Itemize 
any  such  items  clearly  on  the  owner’s  monthly  statement. 

4.  Maintain  fidelity  bonds  on  all  officers  and  all  employees  han¬ 
dling  or  accounting  for  clients’  funds. 

5.  Make  no  charges  to  clients’  accounts  until  bills  have  actually 
been  paid. 

6.  Are  members  of  Member  Boards,  or  Individual  Members,  of  the 
National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards. 


o.  •  .  ALABAMA 

Birmingham 

Jemison  Realty  Co.,  Inc., 

Robert  Jemison,  Jr . 221  N.  21st  St. 

CALIFORNIA 

Loa  Angeles 

W.  I.  HoUinKSWorth  A  Co., 

B.  O.  Miller . 606  S.  Hill  St. 

San  Diego 
Percy  H.  Goodwin  Co., 

Ewart  W.  Goodwin . First  Nat.  BIdK. 

r,  COLORADO 

Denver 

Morrison  &  Morrison,  Inc., 

Georre  R.  Morrison . 1650  Broadway 

Pueblo 

Steel  City  Investment  Co., 

D.  P.  Ducy . 810  N.  Main  St. 


Tampa 

Jay  Hearin,  Inc.. 

Jay  L.  Hearin. .812-16  Citrus  Exchanse  Bldg- 
M.  H.  Mabry  Co., 

M.  H.  Mabry . 509  Twisas  St. 

Warren-Henderson  Realty  Co.,  Inc., 

Julian  W.  Cooper . 502  Tampa  St. 

West  Palm  Beach 

Studstill  A  Hollenbeck,  Inc.. 

J.  E.  Hollenbeck . 108  S.  Olive  Ave. 

GEORGIA 

Atlanta 

Draper-Owens  Co., 

Frank  C.  Owens . 521  Grant  Bldg- 

Rankin-Whitten  Realty  Co., 

W.  J.  Hoaan,  Jr...l41  Cameaie  Way,  N.  W. 
Ward  Wight  A  Co., 

Ward  Wight . 202  Healey  Bldg 


BrUtol  CONNECTICUT 

Tracy,  Driscoll  ft  Co.,  Inc., 

Hilary  S.  Driscoll . 126  Main  St. 

Hartford 

Aubrey  Maddock,  Incorporated, 

Aubrey  Maddock . 50  State  St. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Washington 

Drury  Realty  Corp., 

Paul  O.  Drury . 1710  Eye  St..  N.  W. 

Mount  Vernon  Mortgage  Corp., 

Robert  T.  Highfield . 206  Machinists  Bldg. 

Shannon  ft  Luchs  Co., 

Frank  J.  Luchs . 1505  H  St.,  N.  W. 

FLORIDA 

Jacksonville 

Palmer  ft  Reese  Co., 

George  R.  Mason,  Jr . 315  W.  Forsyth  St. 

Miami 
The  Keyes  Co., 

Kenneth  S.  Keyes . 19  W.  Flagler  St. 


Augusta 

Sherman  ft  Hemstreet,  Inc., 

Adrian  B.  Sherman . 133  Eighth  St. 

^  ,  ILLINOIS 

Carbondaie 

Dill  Investment  Co., 

I.  W.  Dill . 217  W.  Main  St. 

Chicago 

John  C.  Bowers  Co., 

John  C.  Bowers . 4628  Broadway 

Downs,  Mohl  ft  Co.. 

James  C.  Downs,  Jr . 38  S.  Dearborn  St. 

Draper  &  Kramer,  Inc., 

Ferd  Kramer . 16  N.  Dearborn  St. 

John  H.  Hagerty, 

John  H.  Hagerty . 820  N.  Michigan  Ave. 

Donald  O’Toole  ft  Co., 

Donald  O’Toole . 437  E.  111th  St. 

Parker-Holsman  Co., 

Henry  T.  Holsman . 1501  E.  67th  St. 

Swan-Lorish,  Inc., 

Fred  M.  Lorish . . 1601  E.  63rd  St. 

Wirts,  Haynie  ft  Ehrat,  Inc., 

Charles  William  Ehrat. ...3180  Sheridan  Rd. 
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>  INDIANA 

Gary 

Commercial  Securities  Co- 

Henry  G.  Hay,  Jr...Rm.  638,  504  Broadway 

Hammond 

Edward  B.  Kaelin, 

Edward  B.  Kaelin . 6231  Hohman  Ave. 

Indianapolis 

Hall-Hottel  Co.,  Inc., 

M.  L.  Hall . 129  E.  Market  St. 

Des  Moines  IOWA 

Chamberlain,  Kirk  &  Co.,  Inc., 

Arthur  S.  Kirk . 900  Grand  Ave. 

Jester  &  Sons.  Inc., 

Ralph  L.  Jester . 209  Fleming  Bldg. 

Topeka  •‘ANSAS 

The  Neiswanger  Investment  Co.. 

David  Neiswanger . 115  W.  Sixth  Ave. 

Louisville  KENTUCKY 

Goodman  &  Hambleton,  Inc., 

Harry  W.  Guodman..601  Louisville  Tr.  Bldg. 

Baltimore  MARYLAND 

George  M.  Hampson, 

George  M.  Hampson . 10  E.  Fayette  St. 

Boston  MASSACHUSETTS 

John  A.  Hope,  Inc., 

John  A.  Hope . 2  Thompson  Sq. 

Robert  A.  Nordblom  Management  Co- 

Robert  C.  Nordblom . 18  Oliver  St. 

Brookline 

Dyer  &  Co., 

William  H.  Dyer . 1318  Beacon  St. 

Clifford  V.  Miller,  Inc., 

Clifford  V.  Miller . 1394  Beacon  St. 

Lynn 

Harry  T.  Turner  Co., 

Charles  W.  Turner . 56  Central  Ave. 

Somerville 

Harry  A.  Gilbert, 

Harry  A.  Gilbert . 381  Broadway 

Detroit  MICHIGAN 

John  A.  Dodds, 

John  A.  Dodds . 808  Park  Ave.  Bldg. 

Hannan  Real  Estate  Exchange,  Inc., 

Guy  S.  Greene . 144  Lafayette  Blvd. 

Holden  &  Resume,  Inc., 

Gee  K.  Silloway . 2150  Buhl  Bldg. 

H.  P.  Holmes,  Inc., 

H.  P.  Holmes . 122  Glynn  Ct. 

Flint 

Kellar.  Murphy  &  Van  Cam  pen. 

George  C.  Kellar . 304  Sherman  Bldg. 

Grand  Rapids 

Albert-Realtors, 

Silas  F.  Albert.. ..206  Peoples  Nat.  Bk.  Bldg. 

Lansing 

Advance  Realty  Co., 

C.  Rowland  Stebbins . 221  N.  Capitol  Ave. 

Edward  G.  Hacker  Co., 

Edward  G.  Hacker..221V^  W.  Washtenaw  St. 

Minneapolis  MINNESOTA 

General  Management  Co.. 

E.  R.  Price . 131  S.  Seventh  St. 

Thori>e  Bros-  Inc., 

James  R.  Thorpe . 619  Marquette  Ave. 

Jackson  MISSISSIPPI 

Leon  T.  Rogers, 

Leon  T.  Rogers . 500%  E.  Capitol  St. 

MISSOURI 

Kansas  City 

P.  A.  Simonds  Investment  Co.. 

Lowell  Goodman  Simonds. .409  Dwight  Bldg. 


St.  Louis 

The  Ralph  D'Oench  Co., 

Ralph  F.  D’Oench . 3932  Lindell  Blvd. 

Franciscus-Maginn,  Inc., 

Louis  Maginn . 705  Chestnut  St. 

Real  Estate  Management  Co., 

Elliott  S.  Miller . 317  N.  11th  St. 

Wenslick  Sales  A  Management  Organisation, 
Inc.,  Delbert  S.  Wenzlick..416  N.  Eighth  St. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Asbury  Park 

T.  Frank  Appleby  Agency,  Inc., 

Theodore  F.  Appleby . Main  St.  A 

Mattison  Ave. 

Atlantic  City 

Isidor  Schmeidler, 

Russell  C.  Roney . 1421  Atlantic  Ave. 

Stanley  Atlantic  Realty  Co., 

Edward  D.  Gottlieb . 1516  Atlantic  Ave. 

Camden 

Ellis  Goodman  A  Co., 

Ellis  Goodman . 515  Market  St. 

Markeim-Chalmers-Ludington,  Inc., 

J.  Wm.  Markeim . 645  Market  St. 

Chas.  R.  Myers  A  Co.,  Inc., 

Chas.  R.  Myers,  2nd . 12  N.  Seventh  St. 

Nutter  Mortgage  Service, 

C.  Armel  Nutter . 101  N.  Seventh  St. 

Leon  E.  Todd,  Inc., 

Leon  E.  Todd . 2623  Westfield  Ave. 

East  Orange 

Henry  M.  Lesher, 

Henry  M.  Lesher . 58  N.  Grove  St. 

Frank  H.  Taylor  A  Son,  Inc., 

Harry  A.  'Taylor . 520  Main  St. 

Elizabeth 

Brown  A  Brown.  Inc., 

Frank  J.  Brown . 160  Elmora  Ave. 

R.  J.  Kirkland  A  Son, 

R.  Mason  Kirkland . 125  Broad  St. 

B.  B.  Miller  A  Company, 

Bertram  B.  Miller . 281  Broad  St. 

James  Rosensohn,  Inc., 

James  Rosensohn . Hersh  Tower 

Max  Tieger  A  Co., 

Max  Tieger . 215  Broad  St. 

Ho-Ho-Kus 

Harold  W.  Cheel, 

Harold  W.  Cheel . 254  Sheridan  Ave., 

Cheelcroft 

Jersey  City 

Seely  Cade,  Inc., 

Seely  Cade . 26  Journal  Sq. 

Everett  A  Carbin,  Inc., 

Edward  F.  Carbin . 900  Bergen  Ave. 

J.  I.  Kislak,  Inc., 

Murray  R.  Siegel . 32  Journal  Sq. 

Harry  V.  Moser,  Inc., 

Harry  ,V.  Moser . 860  Bergen  Ave. 

Ben  Schlossberg,  Inc., 

Ben  Schlossberg . 896  Bergen  Ave. 

D.  E.  C.  Somers, 

D.  E.  C.  Somers . 700  Bergen  Ave. 

Merchantville 

Harry  A.  Willson, 

Harry  A.  Willson....Cove  Rd.  A  Wayne  Ave. 

Newark 

Abeles,  Stevens,  Inc., 

Edward  B.  McCaffrey . 605  Broad  St. 

David  Cronheim, 

David  Cronheim . 39  Branford  PI. 

Feist  A  Feist, 

Lojis  J.  Nass . 58  Park  PI. 

Louis  Schlesinger,  Inc., 

Joel  L.  Schlesinger . 31  Clinton  St. 

Harry  J.  Stevens, 

Harry  J,  Stevens . 478  Central  Ave. 

North  Bergen 

James  Nolan,  Inc- 

Cristine  B.  Nolan . 940  Bergen  Turnpike 
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Passaic 

Hushes  &  Bosart,  Inc., 

Joseph  De  Santis . 667  Main  Ave. 

Paterson 

Samuel  P.  Vousht, 

Samuel  P.  Vousht . 7-13  Smith  St. 

Plainfield 

William  G.  McDowell, 

William  G.  McDowell . 152  North  Ave. 

J.  G.  Mulford, 

J.  G.  Muiloid . 214  Park  Ave. 

Ridgewood 

S.  S.  Walstrum-Gordon  &  Forman,  Inc., 

S.  William  Walstrum..201  E.  Ridsewood  Ave. 

Teaneck 

Alexander  Summer,  Inc., 

Alexander  Summer . 241  Cedar  Lane 

Union 

New  Suburb  Development  Co.,  Inc., 

Leonard  J.  Zehnbauer....y98  Stuyvesant  Ave. 

Ventnor  City 

Byron  Jenkins, 

Byron  Jenkins . 5209  Atlantic  Ave. 

NEW  YORK 

Metropolitan  City  of  New  York 
Borough  of  Bronx 

Herman  A.  Acker  Corp., 

Herman  A.  Acker.. ..318  E.  Kinssbridse  Kd. 
Borough  of  Brooklyn 
The  Colonial  Realty  Co., 

Frank  A.  Matrunola . 6903  Fourth  Ave. 

Borough  of  Manhattan 

Harmon  Orsanization,  Inc., 

William  H.  Carpenter . 140  Nassau  St. 

Clement  E.  Merowit  &  Co.,  Inc., 

Clement  E.  Merowit. .44  Gramercy  Park,  N. 
Spear  &  Co.,  Inc., 

Maurice  R.  S|»t‘*ir . 225  Fifth  Ave. 

Rochester 

W.  H.  Gorsline. 

Wm.  Henry  tiorsline.  Jr . 119  Main  St.,  E. 

Akron  OHIO 

The  Heminser-Ritzman  Co., 

A.  R.  Ritzman . 1099  S.  Main  St. 

The  Herberich-Hall-Harter  Co., 

Bernard  W.  Ley . 7  W.  Exchanse  St. 

Cincinnati 

Robert  A.  Cline.  Inc., 

Robert  A.  Cline . The  Emiuirer  Bids. 

ThcKMlore  Mayer  &  Bro., 

Carl  A.  Mayer . 1515  I'irst  Nat.  Bk.  Bids. 

The  Fred’k  A.  Schmidt  Co., 

L.  V.  DuBois..S.  W.  Cor.  Fifth  &  Main  Sts. 
The  Title  Guarantee  &  Trust  Co., 

Lewis  A.  White . Seventh  &  Walnut  Sts. 

Cleveland 

The  Land  Title  Guarantee  &  Trust  Co., 

Arthur  E.  Wade . Plain  Dealer  Bids. 

Carlton  Schultz  Manasement,  Inc., 

Carlton  Schultz . The  B.  F.  Keith  Bids. 

Columbus 

Hayden  Edwards  Co.,  Inc.. 

Hayden  Edwards . 10  E.  Lons  St. 

Springfield 

Harold  S.  G<H>drich. 

Harold  S.  Gcwdrich . 

. 25  New  Zimmerman  Bids. 

Tulsa  OKLAHOMA 

Darnell-Zuendt  Co., 

W.  M.  Zuendt . Beacon  Bids. 

Edward  Watters  Co., 

Edward  Watters . 519  S.  Main  St. 

Portland  OREGON 

Consolidated,  Inc., 

James  R.  Haisht . 408  S.  W.  Fourth  Ave. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Bethlehem 

W.  C.  Bader  Co.,  Inc., 

Wesley  R.  Masten . Odd  Fellows  Bids. 

Philadelphia 

Lionel  Friedmann  &  Co., 

Edward  Rosewater . N.  E.  Cor.  15th  A 

Locust  Sts. 

Jos.  J.  &  Reynold  H.  Greenbers,  Inc., 
Reynold  H.  Greenbers..l7th  &  Sansom  Sts 
Albert  M.  Greenfield  &  Co., 

Robert  M.  Wilson... .Walnut  &  Juniper  Sts. 
Hais  and  Company, 

Alfred  L.  Hais . 7010  Elmwood  Ave. 

Heyer-Kemner,  Inc., 

E.  Fred  Kemner . 7319  Risins  Sun  Ave. 

Heymann  &  Bro., 

Roy  A.  Heymann . 213  S.  Broad  St. 

Jackson-Cross  Co., 

Boyd  T.  Barnard . Lincoln-Liberty  Bids. 

C.  Harry  Johnson, 

C.  Harry  Johnson . Packard  Bids- 

John  G.  Keck  ft  Co., 

John  G.  Keck . 1622  N.  Broad  St. 

William  I.  Mirkil  Co., 

William  1.  Mirkil . 1500  Walnut  St. 

Priestman-Helmetas  Co., 

Glyndon  Priestman . 18  W.  Chelten  Ave., 

Germantown 

Wm.  H.  W.  Quick  ft  Bro.,  Inc., 

Herbert  H.  Rose . 8  S.  40th  St. 

Richard  J.  Seltzer, 

Richard  J.  Seltzer . N.  E.  Cor.  15th  ft 

Locust  Sts. 

Taylor  ft  Son, 

Walter  R.  Taylor . 27  S.  40th  St. 

Pittsburgh 

Lloyd  Real  Estate  Co., 

B.  F.  Richards . 6006  Centre  Ave. 

Union  Real  Estate  Co.  of  Pittsbursh, 

A.  J.  Aberman . 429  Fourth  Ave. 

Wilkes-Barre 

Lewith  ft  Freeman, 

Robert  L.  Casper . Miners  Bk.  Bids. 

Williamsport 

Fred  B.  Wetzel,  Inc., 

Fred  B.  Wetzel . 25  W.  Third  St. 

Memphis  TENNESSEE 

Percy  Galbreath  ft  Son, 

W.  D.  Galbreath. ...Columbian  Mutual  Tower 

Nashville 

Geo.  R.  Gillespie  Co.,  Inc., 

J.  B.  Gillespie . 200  Sixth  Ave.,  N. 

Amarillo  TEXAS 

Askew  ft  Brown, 

J.  Hal  Brown . 109  E.  Ninth  St. 

San  Antonio 

Mortsase  Loan  ft  Asency  Co., 

Harold  W.  Keller . 714  Travis  Bids. 

UTAH 

Salt  Lake  City 

Woodbury  Corp., 

F.  Grin  Woodbury ....12  E.  on  S.  Temple  St. 

Norfolk  VIRGINIA 

D.  H.  Goodman,  Inc., 

D.  H.  Goodman . 300  Dickson  Bids. 

Richmond 

Morton  G.  Thalhimer,  Inc., 

Morton  G.  Thalhimer . 1013  E.  Main  St. 

WISCONSIN 

Madison 

John  C.  Haley  &  Sons. 

Harry  B.  Haley . 124  State  St. 

The  Stanley  C.  Hanks  Co., 

D.  J.  Benedict . 24  W.  Mifflin  St 
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•  NOVEMBER  1939  • 


Major  Articles 

Real  Estate  in  War  Time . Holman  D.  Pettibone 

The  Outlook  for  the  Residential  Real  Estate 

Market  . Ralph  H.  Richards 

Toward  an  Understanding  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 

Bank  System . Morton  Bodfish 

Anti-Trust  Action  and  American  Housing . Corwin  D.  Edwards 

Department  Articles 

A  Tentative  Classification  of  Residential  Occupance 

in  the  United  States . Malcolm  J.  Proudfoot 

A  Yardstick  of  Residential  Lot  Needs . Helen  C.  Monchow 

The  Validity  of  Race-Restriction  Agreements . Newton  C.  Farr 


•  AUGUST  1939  • 


Major  Articles 

Graphic  Analysis  of  Tax  Assessment  and 

Equalization  Problems . Alfred  Norman  Nybroten 

Policies  and  Practices  of  the  Savings  and 

Loan  Bank  of  the  State  of  New  York . Ray  B.  Westerfield 

Department  Articles 

Notes  on  the  “100  Per  Cent”  Concept  in  Retail 

Location  Analysis . Richard  U.  Ratcliff 

1939  Amendments  to  the  National  Housing  Act.. ..Arthur  M.  Weimer 
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